
NEHRU AND THE MODERN WORLD 




Opening Statement 

by 

Mahdi Elmandjra, Assistant Director-Gengral, Unesco 

It is a great honour and a privilege for me to open on behalf of Unesco 
this Round Table on “Jawaharlal Nehru’s Role in the Modern World.” 

I would like however to say, Mr. President, how much Mr. Rene Maheii, 
Director-General of Unesco, regrets not being able to be present on this 
great occasion. He regrets it even more so as he is fully aware of the great 
contribution of Jawaharlal Nehru, whom he knew personally, to the aims 
and activities of the Organization. He sends you his greetings as well as 
his best wishes for the success of this Round Table. 

To set the purpose of this meeting, Mr. President, allow me to quote 
from the Resolution which was voted by 120 Member States during the 
13th session of the General Conference in 1964: 

"Having weighed the ioss of India, to the world and to Unesco oj this 
pioneer in international reconciliation and this guide for ail those who worh 
toward greater international understanding and co-operation; 

"Assembled once again to carry out the fundamental aims of Unesco whfrh 
by its Constitution is dedicated to the intellectual and moral soliddriiy 
of mankind: and 

"Believing that in our world of tensions and divisions, now deprived of 
his physical presence, the name and spirit of Jawaharlal Nehru should Uvv; 

"Declares that it is altogether fitting that Unesco, which Jawaharlol 
Nehru befriended so early in its history and helped to foster Jo the end of 
his days, should commemorate his name and his spirit in a living memorial 
which would carry forward this great task; 

"Requests that a round table be organized on Jawaharlal Nehru's roh 
in the modern world. These debates would bring together thinkers, phi/o- 
sophers, scientists, educationists, writers, artists and publicists, frotu all 
over the world, to consider some of the great themes of human civilization 
which distinguish eastern and western cultures and reveal their comtnon 
bonds; 

"Expresses the hope that, on that occasion, consideration will be given to 
means of paying a more lasting tribute to the name and spirit of Nehru; 

"Suggests that the International Advisory Committee on the Major Pro- 
ject be made responsible for preparing this round table and considering 
its implications.’ 
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Mr. President, I think that 

tion with the Indian Nationa Resolution and we have now been 

^hirttrsslSteVSnkers aM scientists who will be proceeding with 

tence that Unesco if I Baid that 

States. I would no ^ ^ ^ “Man”— who also happened to be 

the purpose was ^nout 

a greatsta esman-aswe^^ within the framework of 

the Xjor Project for Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and iVesiern 
Kfl/iiesis also the last activity of this great project \Wtich was stai ted exactly 
L years ago when the 9th session of the Unesco General Conference met 

It^abo°Sp“s,^Mn President, that this Round Table is taking place 
when the Orga^iization is preparing to celebrate its 20th anniversary. It 
is intended to carry out this celebration by reflecting on the mnnnei and 
the extent to which Unesco has carried out some of the ftindamcntnl anus 
14ich were assigned to it by its founders, the most basic aim ns embodied 
ill its Constitution being: 

Since wars begin in the minds of Men, it is in the minds of Mm thai the 
defences of peace must be constructed. 

Referring to this basic principle, Jawaharlal Nehru, during his l“St ^ 
to Unesco, in a speech he made four years ago, on 21 September 1R>A 


Unesco has set the right Ideal before it to try to turn the minds of men 
and the way it is trying to do so is not the direct method of facing ow 
many problems and conflicts but the indirect way of creating .appreciol on 
and understanding of art and culture. Presumably, this is a surer method 
of dealing with these problems than the direct political method, thougli oj 
course both methods have to be tried. In any event, it is of the utmost 
importance that the purposes and objectives of Unesco should be remem- 
bered and we should always also remember that wars and cornets 
begin in the minds of men and peace therefore has to be estahlishect 
there. In the measure that Unesco succeeds in the high endeavour will 
it help in the establishment of peace and rid humanity of the danger oj 
u’n/', and ail the fears that encompass it. 


Unesco on its twentieth anniversary is trying to sum up the extent to 
which it has contributed to this ideal. We hope tliat through the partici- 
pation of the eminent personalities that are assembled here to talk of Nehru 
as a thinker, as a man and as a statesman, this Round Table may contribute 
in helping towards this assessment. 1 would not like to anticipate, Mr. 
President, discussion of the theme “Jawaharlal Nehru’s Ideal and the 
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Action of Unesco/’ which I shall be presenting this afternoon. I woiild 
simply end by quoting a speech made by Mr. Rene Malieu, ^iie 
General, when the Executive Board of Unesco in its meeting ot 2/ May 
1964 paid tribute to the memory of Jawaharlal Nehru. I quote: 


Jawaharlal Nehru has radiated over the world like a beacon of tolerance 
and understanding among the peoples. This is because, all bis^ njo long, 
he never ceased to believe in the supremacy of the spirit in lustory and 
because never, not even while in prison ami not even while holding 
power — which is also a prison in many respects— did he allow the can oj 
human brotherhood and the demands of individual and national freedom 
to become separate spiritual aspirations. 

Others will speak of the great void he has left in the affairs of the world. 
We will lay stress on the unique place that he occupied in the hearts oj 
men. Others will speak of his glory and his remarkable destiny as 
party leader and head of government. We will recall his tireless quest for 
truth and love. Others will calculate the effects of his death on the^ 
balance and future of the forces in his own country, in the vast expanse of 
Asia, and indeed in the whole world. We, for our part, wonder how, 
deprived of this guide and this example, we shall be able to choose and 
follow our path amid the raging confusion of this world in upheaval, now 
that the kindliness of that smile, often so gay then suddenly so tired, the 
warmth of those brown eyes, the charm of that red rose, have disappeared 
from our view, now that the great light which shone in the East has gone 
out for ever— that light from whose radiance millions, nay tens and 
hundreds of millions, of us had become accustomed to nurture and rekindle 
the purest flame of our human conscience. 



Nehru: Man of Two Cultures and 

One World 

by 

Valerian Gracias 

nntradiction it could be asserted 
Without any fear of -revolutionaries’, in the best sense 

hat not many P." e time exponents of a wide and universa 

)f the word, have been at the same tim therefore that 

;uUure, as Jawaharlal ‘-VTereTe many strands in the 

an appreciative writer . (^libre of Nehru derived from India 

temperament, character an m bke a rich tapestry 

and Europe, which iPf.^^Distfnctions are always invidious; but 

than like the homespun fabric. Uistincv 

truth must ever prevail. nrAcesses a happy a fruitful blend 

To effect through J uobrinKing and a wide knowledge 

between all that was best m lus deep.footed loyalty to the tradi- 

of world affairs on the one hand “P^Tthe other; to allow these 

lions of India and love of anment cdture^on 

double influences to shape and . | Revise solutions in the 

at home and abroad; to “P'“® rfruit^^ PfO^ess ai^ 

rs-~wi'ss,s' : m. tumd.. i» w. ™. «■. 

public utterances and private interviews. 


Arlisan of modern Indian culture 

eluded in Rome in 1965, ^as said about culture m its “st ly 

speed with which he established diplomatic relaUons with J . ^H, 

India had attained independence, and by his official visit to Pope P u^AU 
It seems to me that the Vatican Council had just a man as N h 
in mind when in its Constitution on the “Church m the M°de"i Wor 
running into 23,335 words, it said that “in every group or nation th 
ever-increasing number of men and women who are ^ 

themselves are the artisans and the authors of the culture of th 
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nity.” Few will deny that Nehru was one of the greatest of such men as 
far as modern Indian culture is concerned. As Abdul Karim Kassim wrote 
of him: “The influence of Nehru on Indian renaissance cannot be measured 
in terms of day-to-day achievements. The whole future of India seems to 
be in process of being formulated by Nehru.’* Nehru was the embodiment 
of resurgent India. 

Nehru appreciated, perhaps as few modern Indians could, the greatness 
and “the splendour that was Ind“— her ancient wisdom and philosophy, 
the treasures of her art, her music, her dancing— on which he has written 
in an almost lyrical style. He was no iconoclast. He warned his people 
on the need of hastening slowly, even as deep roots cannot be pulled out 
without great harm. They must look to the future and work for it pui- 
posefully and with faith and vigour, but at the same time they must keep 
their past inheritance and derive sustenance from it. To deny the past 
and break with it completely would be to uproot themselves and, sapless, 
dry up. Change is essential but continuity is also necessary. For life is 
like a relay race, in which one runner hands on the torch to another so that 
the race neither slows down nor pauses. 


Harmonious fusion 

Yet he realized that the future greatness of India lay in a harmonious 
fusion with all that was best in the modern civilization -introduced by the 
West to India. Already in 1935 he wrote in his Autobiography: “I must 
say that those Hindus and Muslims who are always looking backwards, 
always clutching at things which are slipping away from their grasp are a 
singularly pathetic sight....The real struggle today in India is not between 
Hindu culture and Muslim culture but between these two and the conquering 
scientific culture of modern civilization.” And in this attitude he was often 
opposed to the views of the Father of the Nation. In a particularly touch- 
ing chapter entitled, fittingly, “Desolation” in his Autobiography, 
stated boldly that there was no stopping the process of mechanization, 
“for not only is our national and cultural progress bound up with it, but 
also our freedom itself.” One is reminded of these lines. 

For not through Eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly 
But westward look — the land is bright. 

And incidentally may I observe that at a time when in the face of narrow 
provincialism and utilitarian currents of thought in our country, the claims 
of culture tend to suffer and tarnish the splendour of the legacy left us by 
Nehru, this Round Table has come none too early and will undoubtedly 
help to maintain Nehru in the fulness of his stature as a humanist and as 
a statesman. 
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succumb to the new-come which brings science and food loi the lu i giy 
Xns and principles of co-operation and social service and the abolition 
of“ and distLtions, Thus will India put on new garmen s and 
conform both to present conditions and her old thought. Undoubtedly, 
tesfare high ideals and ideals in a land where life yet moves slowly akc 
time to materialize. India is like an elephant; you cannot move it tha 
fast Consider the hundreds of millions of people of din^cicnt Inngiuiges 
and differing backgrounds. If India today had to bo vastly dilTorent from 
what she is, one is tempted to say that Nehru should have been boi n a few 
centuries ago in a land of freedom. But the designs of Btovtdonce ate 
vastly different from those of men and radically opposed to tho pioccss of 
a mechanical evolution, even as mind differs from matter. 


An open mind 

Nehru’s was not a closed-in mind. From his gum he had learnt the 
lesson. To Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi had once said: “I do not want 
my home to be walled in on all sides and my windows to be stuflcd. I want 
the cultures of all lands to be blown about my house as iVecly as possible. 
But I refuse to be blown off my feet by any of them. Mine is not the re- 
ligion of the prison house. It has room for the least among God’s creatures. 
But it is proof against insolent pride of race, religion and ciiltvirc” — words 
boldly inscribed at the entrance of the studios of Ail India Radio, Bombay, 
obviously for the inspiration of artists and listeners. 

The winds of the West were allowed to blow freely through the mind of 
Nehru; and he was not blown off his feet. Speaking to the Indian Council 
of Cultural Relations in April 1950, he could say: “There is, I suppose, 
no culture in the world which is absolutely pristine, pure and unaffected 
by any other culture. It simply cannot be, just as nobody can say thiit he 
belongs 100 per cent to a particular racial type, because in the course of 
hundreds and thousands of years unmistakable changes and mixtures liave 
occurred.” 

One could say then that, to a large extent, Nehru had answered the 
warning query made by the Vatican Council when it asked: “What must 
be done to prevent the increased exchange between cultures, which ought 
to lead to a true and fruitful dialogue between groups and nations, from 
disturbing the life of communities, destroying ancestral wisdom or jeopar- 
dizing the uniqueness of each people? How can the vitality and growth 
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of a new culture be fostered without the loss of living fidelity to the heritage 
of traditions? 

Language question and' non-alignment 

The openness of Nehru’s mind can be seen also in his approach to the 
language question in India. Though Nehru rejected the notion that Eng- 
lish could become the lingua franca of India, yet he insisted that “English 
is bound to remain our chief link with the outside world” — the only window 
on the world of science and culture. It is in this context also that we must 
view Nehru’s efforts at bridging the gap between the power blocs of the 
world. “Little by little,” the Vatican Council said, “a more universal 
form of culture is developing, one which will promote and express the unity 
of the human race to the degree that it preserves the particular features of 
the different cultures.” Nehru’s non-alignment policy, on which barrels 
of ink have been poured, mixed at times with vitriolic acid, was not a piece 
of political statesmanship or opportunism, but an offshoot of a broad 
culture insomuch as he desired to be friendly with all and inimical towards 
none. It was, for him, India’s great contribution to an attempt at stabi- 
lizing international relations. Several years of imprisonment by the British 
had, says Lord Attlee, not soured or embittered Nehru; he did not rashly 
smash to pieces the machinery of government built up over many decades. 
Churchill’s greeting to Nehru returning to London after his first visit 
to the U.S.A. was: “I would have liked to be with you and iulrocluccd 
you to American audiences. Do you know how I would have introduced 
you? I would have said, ‘Here is a man who has overcome fear and hatred .* ” 
And did not Gandhi say of his political heir: “He is pure as crystal, lie is 
truthful beyond suspicion. He is a knight sans peur et sans veprochc— 
he has the prudence of a statesman?” 

One cultural unit 

Verily, Nehru interpreted well the urges and aspirations of the peoples 
of Asia and Africa, but he interpreted vice versa to them the dreams and 
aspirations of other peoples in the rest of the world. Nehru was convinced 
that the day of national cultures was rapidly passing and the world was 
becoming one cultural unit. Therefore it was said of him that his political 
and other activities revealed the fact that he was moved by a profound 
sense of responsibility to the world at large, 

Nehru has often been criticized for his lack of realism or, for his exa- 
ggerated idealism, lack of worldly wisdom and of political acumen. He has 
been made at times the subject of contradictory criticisms. But as G.K. 
Chesterton has shown in his book. The Everlasting Man, often enough in 
such cases it is the critics who are proved to be abnormal, and the subject 
of criticism emerges as perfectly normal. This is not to imply that Nehru 
was beyond making any mistakes; to err is human. There are only two 
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. . 1 , not prr- God Almighty and the man who does 

types of P“P*® g y;. Nehru was that far too easily he believed 

EOthing. The ““y™" jj \,he,i all tire world knows that in polities 
in the goodness of humanity wnen^ goodness, if it 

is“to be a workable Lsis of healthy relations, has to be a two-way traffic. 
Ideal link between East and West 

Tn conclusion if 1 were asked to summarize all that 1 have said on the 
suhW and p eselit it in the form of an eulogy. I would offer ,t in the very 
wmdt muUlied ^ hundredfold, of Nehru in his eommemorative speeeh 

of 1949 on Sarojini Naidu. 

The House knows that she stood more than any single human being in 
India for the unity of India in all its phases, for the unity of its cu timl 
content, the unity of its geographical areas. It was a passion ' 

It was the very texture of her life. It is well to remember, when we 
sometimes fail into narrower grooves, that greatness has never come fwm 
the narrowness of mind, or again, greatness for a nation as for an mdnldual 
comes from wide vision, a wide perspective, an inclusive outlook and a 
human approach to life. So she became an interpreter in India oj the 
many great things that the West has produced and she became an inter- 
preter in other parts of India of India's rich culture. She became their 
ideai ambassador and the ideal link between the East and the West amt 
between various parts and groups in India. 


Was he unconsciously projecting his own image in that tribute? 
query does not need an answer. 


The 
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and art could substitute the ancient religious and metaphysical 
tions Contrary to the anthropologists and historians who postulate tlic 
multiplicity of cultures, Nehru affirmed the unity of thought and the uni- 
versality of science, art and technology. In this u m versa ity he saw the 
answer to the antagonism of the historical worlds, whether in the intci national 
sphere or in the internal realm of each society. 


Man and his contradictions 

However, Nehru’s faith in science and technology was not absolute. 
Nothing was more distant from his thought than this easy optimism- •••very 
frequently obtuse-of the fanatics of progress. He knew that contraclielion 
is not an accident but a law: the very substance of history and man liiinscll. 
We solve our contradictions only to create others. In a lecture given in 
1959 in the Azad Memorial series he warns us of the dangers of the modern 
age with great clarity: 

The Welfare State is a hw//ih’///7<2 ideal, but it may well he rather drub, 
and the examples of states which have achieved that objective bring out 
new problems and difficulties, which are not solved by material advance 
alone or by a mechanical civilization. Religion has played an important 
part in supplying some essential needs of human nature. But that type 
of religion has weakened its hold and is unable to meet the onslaught 
of science and rationalism, Whether religion is necessary or not, a certain 
faith in a worthwhile ideal is essential to give substance to our lives and 
to hold us together. We have to have a sense of purpose beyond the 
material and physical demands of our dally lives. Socialism and Commu- 
nism attempt to give this sense of purpose, but they have tended to 
develop dogmas of their own. Communists have become the metaphy- 
sicians of the present age. 

In the same speech, the poet and artist that Nehru always was rebels 
against the sterility and spiritual poverty of the afllucnt society: 

A life divorced from Nature, and more and more dependent upon mechani- 
cal devices, begins to lose its savour and even the .sen.se of function leaves 
it. Moral and spiritual disciplines break up, and some kind of disillusion 
follows with a feeling that something is wrong with our civilization. Rome 
people talk of going back to Nature and to the simpler life of the ancient 
days. But whatever virtue there is in this, there can obviously be no 
going back, for the world has changed. An individual may lake (o 
sanyasa with its renunciation of life, but society as a whole cannot do so. 
It has to base itself on an acceptance of life with all its problems and 
difficulties and try to make the most of it. If it did not do .so, if would 
perish. 

But if Nehru deems as possible a return to the past, he also knows that 
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the industrial society threatens us with mutilations no less serious and 
painful than those of slavery and feudalism: “The value of human per- 
sonality diminishes in a mechanical society. The individual loses himself 
in the mass and tends to become merely an instrument in a complex setup 
which is constantly aiming at social and economic improvements of the 
group as a whole.” 

In contrast to the majority of the political leaders of this century, Nehru 
did not believe that he held the keys of history in his hands. Because of 
this, he did not stain his country nor the world with blood. For the same 
reason, he neither offers us prefabricated solutions to the conflicts between 
industry and poetry, science and spiritual needs, technology and private life. 
He thought that modern society could find an answer to these antagonisms 
by itself. The alternative was spiritual and physical death. He saw in the 
history of India an example of what this answer could be. (I say an example 
and not a model. The past was, for him, a stimulus and not something 
tliat we could repeat). In the Mauryan age, Indian civilizatioji attained a 
synthesis between the Greek and the Persian cosmopolitan influences and 
its own tradition. A similar attempt— but partially aborted — had also 
been made by the Moghul Empire, especially under Akbar. At the end of 
his life Nehru asked himself: 

Can we combine the progress of science and technology with this progress 
of the piind and spirit also? fVe cannot be untrue to science, because 
that represents the basic fact of life today. Still less con we be ttntrue 
to those essential principles for which India has stood in the post through- 
out the ages. Let us then pursue our path to industrial progress with all 
our strength and vigour and, at the same time, remember that material 
riches without toleration and compassion and wisdom may well turn to 
dust and ashes. 

It is remarkable that Nehru, in spite of his mainly being a political 
figure, did not fall into the temptation of suppressing the contradictions of 
history by brute force or with a verbal tour de passe. He does not oiler 
solutions; he shows us the way to find them. I emphasize this trait of his 
thought and character because it is unique in our world of fanatical Mani- 
cheans and hangmen masked as philosophers of history. He did not pretend 
to embody either the supreme good or the absolute truth but human liberty: 
man and his contradictions. 

Duality preserved 

There is a revealing passage in his memoirs. While relating -his first 
experiences as an orator and agitator, he says: “I took to the crowd and 
the crowd took to me, and yet I never lost myself in it; always I felt apart 
from it.” There is neither pride nor humility in this declaration ; there is an 
awareness of being a man like the rest of them and, simultaneously, a dis- 
tinct one. The same apparent paradox is observed in other traits of his 
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types of people who do not err: God Almighty and the man who does 
nothing. The only trouble with Nehru was that far too easily he believed 
in the goodness of humanity, when all the world knows that in politics 
goodness has to be taken not for granted but proved. For goodness, if it 
is to be a workable basis of healthy relations, has to be a two-way tiWic. 

Ideal link between East and West 

In conclusion, if I were asked to summarize all that I have said on the 
subject and present it in tlie form of an eulogy, I would offer it in the very 
words, multiplied a hundredfold, of Nehru in his comnicmorativc speech 
of 1949 on Sarojini Naidu. 

The Home knows that she stood more than any single human being in 
India for the unity of India in all its phases, for the unity of its cultural 
content, the unity of its geographical areas. It was a passion with her 
It was the very texture of her life. It is well to remember, when we 
sometimes fall into narrower grooves, that greatness has never come from 
the nariywnessof mind, or again, greatness for a nation as for an individual 
comes from wide vision, a wide perspective, an inclusive outlook and a 
human approach to life. So she became an interpreter in India of the 
many great things that the West has produced and she became an inter- 
preter m other parts of India of India's rich culture. She became their 
ideal ambassador and the ideal link between the East and the West and 
between various parts and groups in India. 

Was he unconsciously projecting his own image in that tribute? The 
query does not need an answer. 



Nehru: Man of Two Cultures and 
One World 

by 

Octavio Paz 

I shall endeavour to be brief and say in a few words what I think of 
Nehru as a “Man of two cultures and one world.” In the first place, 

I observe that the sentence can be reversed; it can also be said, with 
no less exactitude, that Nehru was a man of two worlds and one culture. 
In fact, I think that for him East and West were not two cultures but two 
historic worlds distinct from each other. He never opposed the Upanisliad 
to the pre-Socratic philosophers, the Gita to the Gospels nor the logic of 
Nagarjuna to the dialectics of Marx. He always thought that, in the 
sphere of culture, dialogue and contradiction were not only necessary but 
also vital. Thought lives on criticism, that is to say, on the contradictions 
that it breeds either in others or in our own selves. For Nehru, the real 
opposition was not between oriental and western civilizations, between 
Vedantic non-duality and Christian scholasticism, between Ajanta and 
the frescoes of Masaccio etc., but between different social structures and 
institutions; caste and open society, state and the individual, imperialist 
and subjected countries, and so on. He saw the opposition between East 
and West as the clash between two historical realities. European ex- 
pansion brought East and West face to face; imperialism united these two 
worlds but at the same time made them antagonistic: the West was the world 
of the masters and the East that of the dominated. 

Nehru saw in the struggle for India’s independence a part of this uni- 
versal antagonism which also embraced the peoples of Asia as well as other 
continents. Still in his youth, perhaps since he took part in the Bruxelles 
Congress of the League of the Oppressed People, he passed from nation- 
alism to internationalism. Against what is generally thought, interna- 
tionalism is the only justification of nationalism: a nationalism which 
pretends to be universal always ends as imperialism; an open nationalism 
conceives itself as part of an enterprise common to all men. In short, for 
Nehru, the clash between different cultures was rather fictitious; the real 
thing was the historical opposition, the conflict between states and ideo- 
logies (those by-products of culture), the struggle of the poor against tho 
rich and of the slaves against their oppressors. But his vision was not the 
one popularized and vulgarized by the propagandists and simplifiers of 
Marxism. He thought that these antagonisms could disappear one day 
by the action of technology. Once he said: “The essential and most 
revolutionary factor in modern life is not a particular ideology, but techno- 
logical advance.” If the outdated social structures were destroyed, science 
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and art could substitute the ancient religious and metaphysical construc- 
tions. Contrary to the anthropologists and historians who postulate the 
multiplicity of cultures, Nehru affirmed the unity of thought and the uni- 
versality of science, art and technology. In this universality he saw the 
answer to the antagonism of the historical worlds, whether in the international 
sphere or in the internal realm of each society. 

Man and his contradictions 

However, Nehru’s faith in science and technology was not absolute. 
Nothing was more distant from his thought than this easy optimism— very 
frequently obtuse — of the fanatics of progress. He knew that contradiction 
is not an accident but a law: the very substance of history and man himself. 
We solve our contradictions only to create others. In a lecture given in. 
1959 in the Azad Memorial series he warns us of the dangers of the modern 
age with great clarity: 

The Welfare State is a worthwhile ideal, but it may well be rather drab, 
and the examples of states which have achieved that objective bring out 
new problems and difficulties, which are not solved by material advance 
alone or by a mechanical civilization. Kellgion has played an important 
part in supplying some essential needs of human nature. But that type 
of religion has weakened its hold and is unable to meet the onslaught 
of science and rationalism. Whether religion is necessary or not, a certain 
j'aith in a worthwhile ideal is essential to give substance to our lives and 
to hold us together. We have to have a sense of purpose beyond the 
material and physical demands of our daily lives. Socialism and Conimih 
nism attempt to give this sense of purpose, but they have tended to 
develop dogmas of their own. Communists have become the metaphy- 
sicians of the present age. 

In the same speech, the poet and artist that Nehru always was rebels 
against the sterility and spiritual poverty of the affluent society: 

A life divorced from Nature, and more and more dependent upon mechani- 
cal devices, begins to lose its savour and even the sense of junction leaves 
it. Moral and spiritual disciplines break up, and some kind of disillusion 
follows with a feeling that something is wrong with our civilization. Some 
people talk of going back to Nature and to the simpler life of the ancient 
days. But whatever virtue there is in this, there can obviously be no 
going hack, for the world has changed. An imlividual may take to 
sanyasa with its renunciation of life, but society as a whole cannot do so. 
It has to base itself on an acceptance of life with all its problems ami 
difficulties and try to make the most of it. If it did not do so, if would 
perish. 

But if Nehru deems as possible a return to the past, he also knows that 
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the industrial society threatens us with mutilations no less serious and 
painful than those of slavery and feudalism: “The value of human per- 
sonality diminishes in a mechanical society. The individual loses himself 
in the mass and tends to become merely an instrument in a complex setup 
which is constantly aiming at social and economic improvements of the 
group as a whole.” 

In contrast to the majority of the political leaders of this century, Nehru 
did not believe that he held the keys of history in his hands. Because of 
this, he did not stain his country nor the world with blood. For the same 
:eason, he neither offers us prefabricated solutions to the conflicts between 
ndustry and poetry, science and spiritual needs, technology and private life. 
He thought that modern society could find an answer to these antagonisms 
oy itself. The alternative was spiritual and physical death. He saw in the 
listory of India an example of what this answer could be. (I say an example 
iiid not a model. The past was, for him, a stimulus and not something 
hat we could repeat). In the Mauryan age, Indian civilization attained a 
iynthesis between the Greek and the Persian cosmopolitan influences and 
ts own tradition. A similar attempt — but partially aborted — had also 
:een made by the Moghul Empire, especially under Akbar. At the end of 
lis life Nehru asked himself: 

Can we combine the progress of science and technology with this progress 
of the piind and spirit also? We cannot be untrue to science, because 
that represents the basic fact of life today. Still less can we be untrue 
to those essential principles for which India has stood in the past through- 
out the ages. Let us then piirspe our path to industrial progress with all 
our strength and vigour and, at the same time, remember that material 
riches without toleration and compassion and wisdom may well turn to 
dust and ashes. 

It is remarkable that Nehru, in spite of his mainly being a political 
igure, did not fall into the temptation of suppressing the contradictions of 
listory by brute force or with a verbal tour de passe. He does not offer 
olutions; he shows us the way to find them. I emphasize this trait of his 
bought and character because it is unique in our world of fanatical Mani- 
heans and hangmen masked as philosophers of history. He did not pretend 
0 embody either the supreme good or the absolute truth but human liberty: 
nan and his contradictions. 

')ualUy preserved 

There is a revealing passage in his memoirs. While relating his first 
xperiences as an orator and agitator, he says: “I took to tlie crowd and 
he crowd took to me, and yet I never lost myself in it; always I felt apart 
rom it.” There is neither pride nor humility in this declaration; there is an 
wareness of being a man like the rest of them and, simultaneously, a dis- 
inct one. The same apparent paradox is observed in other traits of his 
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character and in episodes of his life. His ancestors had fi'equente’d the 
Moghul court and had absorbed Persian and Arabic heritage. Then, from 
his family tradition, he had a vein of heterodoxy vis-a-vis Hindu tradition- 
alism. In the intellectual realm, he belongs to the great family of Indians 
who have made European culture their own. But, in contrast to Ram 
Mohan Roy— to mention only one of them — he drew inspiration from the 
rebellious and heterodox thought of the West. His relations with Europe 
were critical and this criticism was based on the heterodox tradition of the 
West itself. By heritage, education and own choice, Nehru belonged to a 
double “anti-tradition.” But, nevertheless, all his life he worked by the 
side of Gandhi, a man who embodied two traditions: the Hindu and the 
Christian. Aristocrat and man of the people; solitary in the crowd and 
surrounded by it in the solitude of his study; poet enamoured with science; 
democrat and socialist; nationalist and internationalist— Nehru’s life was a 
series of affirmations but his thought a renewed question about himself 
and India. He was faithful to his contradictions and for lliis very reason 
he neither killed others nor mutilated himself. We all know that in order 
to suppress our contradictors we must begin to suppress the internal contra- 
dictor we carry within. All men are two men. The dictators and the 
puritans, the judges and the inquisitors are all mutilated men who before 
exterminating others have killed half of themselves. Now that we live in 
what is called the “sunset of ideologies,” we realize that we do not require 
theologians in power. Nehru preserved his duality intact, tie never dried 
the source of life, which is contradictory by its very nature; it incessantly 
denies itself in its affirmations and affirms itself in its denials. In this resides, 
for me, the originality and greatness of Nehru. 



Nehru: Man of Two Cultures and 
One World 

by 

Omar Abou-Richeh 

[t is said that Jawaharlal Nehru’s education and upbringing was all a 
product of the West and that India was there very much in his being; that 
[he Nehru miracle consists in this, that in his person East and West, rather 
^han meet in conflict, had come to an understanding to coexist and co- 
operate peacefully; that the two cultures, if there is such a thing as two cul- 
tures, had come to abide ever so happily in the friendly ‘one world’ that 
was Nehru’s; and that Nehru was trying to fashion the outer world also 
^after his own integrated conception. 

f What was the nature of this ‘friendly one world’ of Nehru’s? And 
lliow, during his explorations, had he come by the vision of it? The world 
5s interlinked. We are all members, one of another. Our varied traditions 
of literature and aft, our faiths, our ways of living, all but add to the beauty 
^nd richness of Man’s culture; the least among these being by no means 
^insignificant. An occasion of pain anywhere in the world brings out the 
^very best in Man— his humane touch, his one human culture — into action. 
’There is only One Culture. There is only One World, and there is Mail- 
man, the Creator. Culture or Art — his creation. And Life — driven always 
Jo initiate and adjust itself to the tlirills of Man’s creative venture. 

^ And there was Man. But where was he? Could it be in the West: 
where living Greece had come to find a second home; where the brave new 
dea of welfare state was taking shape; where liberal humanism of the 19th 
:entury was yearning to replace early socialism and Marxism of the twentieth ; 
where Keynes was already trading his novel solutions for the economic 
lls of the society — where, in short, Reason and Science were fast coming 
Df age? 

The need of the hour was increasingly felt as being something more 
;han Shaw’s lively wit. A few men of reason had come sincerely to believe 
hat a little dose of their essence, some reasoned teaching, could regenerate 
Vlau, could recast him into something better — a more reasonable, more 
lensible, an entirely different being. H.G. Wells had already brought out 
lis modern Utopia; and he was working on Mankind in the Making. And 
here was a world war in the offing, and Wells had that rare Instinct to be 
ible to sense it in the air; but, then, he was viewing it as ‘a war to end war’ — 
IS man’s last folly, to recur never more! He had dismissed it as just a 
remor, not worth serious concern. Indeed he went on talking — with the 
;ame inspiration, undisturbed — about this theme of peace, a World State, 
ind their possibilities. 
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But the great minds of the West, which Nehru had come to explore, 
seemed to be divided. For, there were thinkers like Huxley who in their ■ 
series of Brave New Worlds had come across clear foreshadows of a night- f 
mare, and not of a pleasant vision or dream. One thing, evidently, Wells 
liad ignored— that the more primitive element in man’s nature, the hysterical 
passion of nations, which, not infrequently, getting the belter of the little 
reason man had come to acquire, docs come to turn a lively democracy into 
a spiritless docility, even impel a great nation to abject surrender. Parallel 
to the Wellsian few’s 'good sense’, these Huxicyan few had the ‘power’ 
to smash unpredictably a whole Dream Structure to smilherccn.s, to dust. 

This self-confounding thinking, to Nehru, appeared to reduce all life 
in the West to a hopeless impracticability. It is in this practice of double 
standards that the true reason for the tragedy of many an Kmcrson and a 
Dewey, of a Woodrow Wilson, a Tolstoy— producing little clTcct even in 
their lands— ought to be souglit. And, then, had come the disenchantment 
and, with it, the sad realization in Wells, growing wiser too late, that Man’s 
Mind had come to the end of its tether. Man was losing his moorings, 
his home, in the West which — with all its professions of democracy and 
equality — ^liad. turned deaf towards India’s primary aspirations for a 
Swadeshi economy t for national education, and towards Bengal’s pain and 
reaction at Curzon’s proposals for partition. 

Russell, for one, among the West’s leading philosophers— alone among ^ 
them keeping pace with the events developing, and refusing to lose his 
head— still persisted in going about persuading people to look at things 
with a calm, detached mind. It would be folly to have to give in to Wells’s 
spiritual vacuum, he seemed to be preaching. It was an in.sult to man’s 
reason and dignity. 

And it had come to be, also, a tether-end for Nehru’s explorations. 
With all his admiration for the intellectuals of the West he had met, heard, 
read — surely something must be wrong with the West, Nehru was compelled 
to think, something missing somewhere that was letting it not be at pence 
with itself when faced with fresh problems of world and life. What the 
West gave Nehru could not have been culture — for culture, by nature, is 
something sympathetic, human, and one and universal. In Nehru’s case 
it was an acquired thing at best. On the eve of his homecoming, he was 
left with a feeling that something there was that was disturbing his inner 
being, his subconscious — the Man in him. 

Nehru returned to India a disturbed, sad man, badly shaken inside. 

The exploration or at least its first leg, after a good seven precious years of 
life, had ended in a failure; but the exploring must continue — and go deeper. 

The strange impact of the West had produced in him a stir, a first stir, 
and no more: a stir in his subconscious. The experience induced in him j 
a mood of meditation, and a whole panorama of history started iinfoldiag 
itself before his dreaming eye. 

Those first strains flowing from the world’s first known epic poem, the 
Rigveda, which sang of the world as the one common nest, of man only as | 
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a citizen of the world, of man’s wealth only as a wealth of nation, of earth 
only as the one common roost and cupboard, the unison steadily growing 
into a ‘national anthem’ in Invocation to Mother Earth and not to Mother 
India. And there, in that haven of Freedom, using Tagore’s expression, a 
daughter of Earth herself was roaming from hill to hill, from bower to 
bower, her way not yet crossed by One whom the world was later to know 
and name as Fear! 

This poetic touch of the Rigveda, all its own, continues in even what 
follows — as Man’s very first attempt at marshalling a whole ‘variety of 
religious experiences’ gone by into a simple system of philosophy or theory 
of Evolution — in the Samkbya. Its very analysis and approach make it 
a rare thing of beauty — something more than a philosophy; by its turning, 
at points, into a Fairy Tale and an Ode to Loneliness, indistinguishably! 

“In the Beginning,” it says, “Man was alone, alone with Nature.” So, 
the Creation story, according to Kapila, had started very much as a Man- 
and-Nature affair, and an affair in loneliness! “They fell in love. There 
were occasions they would fall out, too. Those early conflicts, between 
them, were to be punctuated, naturally, by brief interregna — of coexis- 
tence and of continued tension — when each would be doing nothing save 
set up Fear as a double Wall in between I But the senselessness of all this— 
this compulsion to waste their ‘common’ resources and energy on thought- 
less preparedness — then dawned on both simultaneour'.y, in a flash, and 
forthwith made them partners for life, for co-operation, for coefliciency, 
giving them a new sense— the sense of sacrifice, of Man’s instinctive concern 
for ‘the other.’ And they began to live happily ever after...” 

Man can find fulfilment only by evolving himself, outgrowing himself 
completely: his Ego, his selfishness, his petty little vanities. That alone 
would leave the world a very significant bit different from what he had 
found it in the beginning. Peace, or joy, always comes from this making of 
one’s life an evolving, continual self-effacement towards an ever-growing 
loneliness. 

This was known to many a great man of Indian history. It was known, 
for instance, to Asoka— Asoka who, from one single experience in his life, 
had come to his senses to regard all wars, all violence, as the worst folly 
man could ever commit and, from that moment onwards, had taken to 
practising his bit of restraint and charity for Peace at home (Kalinga), at 
the frontiers, and across them by making friends with Ptolemy and with 
Aiitiochus. A King’s bit of self-effacement this: for leaving the world a 
bit different after him! His daily life beginning and ending with this Vedic 
prayer in action: 

Hereby I resolve to be friendly towards all; 

May all Creation turn friendly towards me; 

Come one, come all, let us all friendly be. 

This was known to Tagore who sang in his Gitanjali: 
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Where the mind is without fear, 

Where the world has not been broken up 
Into narrow domestic walls... 

And this was known to Gandhi when he told the Poet: 

I want 

the cultures of all Lands 

to blow about my house, as freely as pos.dble. 

But I refuse 

to he blown off my feet, by any one of them. 


And this was also known to many another Indian besides wlio was no( 
so great and not so well known. 

Only to Nehru had been given the privilege of expression and action. 
His life of action, ensuing from this dream journey in his subconscious, is 
but another link in the chain of India’s developing destiny and role in the 
world; yet another Ode to Love whose essence is sclf-cllaccmcnt and— its 
child— Loneliness. ^ To Nehru had been given the privilege of expression, 
Just as Kapila in his Samkhya had formulated a consistent philosophy from 
those scattered experiences of a whole Age, Nehru’s contribution to Iiidimi 
history would have been enough had he but enunciated for world politics 
his principles of coexistence and co-operation from Asoka’s single expert’ 
ence of self-conversion, and left. 

But, also, to him had been given the privilege of action. At the begin- 
ning he was sure of only one thing: sure of what he would not bo, would 
not do. That he was not going to practise Law. For u system that has no 
eye for sifting truth or for shedding a tear is worth little as a pursuit: 

Not his to stifle 

Justice with the ethereal aroma of mercy,' 

Nor his to stab 

Mercy with the ruthless sword of Jiatice. 


The twin in his person would abide, as his twin strength, for life, 
equipped With this peace of mind (his reward at the end of those brief 
ut intense explorations in the subconscious), now he could go forward with 

“"die. this Peace, for showing 
TriHin’o “d."? tlte path would be those mute millions of the villages, 
sturl ""““P aming vacant-eyed peasants, and among them a rugged, 
sturdy p.ece of earth more than a human beingT 

The emptiness of (he ages in his face 
And on his back the burden of the world. 

mas^ses.**'Hfa mSn *°tl!Hr*’f* "facdon, his Held of work— India, her 
in a situation vet S *'"d ""t known how to act 

“°n> “d the task before him so overwhelmingl 
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It was all eyes, when he came: 

A nation's eyes — there starting across 
her vacant centuries still; 

A whole world's eyes — with a transferred 
pain touched, filled; 

And EYES, his own — abrim with Dreams 
of yore ... unfulfilled I 


lit. was Gandhi! Gandhi, who (in the words of Einstein) 

had conquered the brutality of the West with the simplicity of a human 
being, provided him with the needed tools of the game. For, the task 
that the young Nehru was about to take on himself as a self-chosen respon- 
sibility and obligation was so overwhelming that it could not be taken up, 
even less accomplished, without some sheltering thought of love to bank 
upon— at least in a crisis. 

Eventually, this is the new Nehru that plunges into action, to look back 
nevermore. That wonderful, most cherishing Jove of a father for his son; 
that spiritual, motherly love of Gandhi; and that indulgent, childlike love of 
regular Triveni of love, his steps trebly assured, Nehru, a 
fu ^ of shyness, he, goes forth. Pettiness, being sly, questionable means— 
these Nature had not given him. The world’s loneliest soul, he would fain 
part company, should matters come to that, but always “with malice towards 
none. Whilst the fight was on, glory for him lay not in winning a battle 
so much as m seeing its grimness through. The only thing now left for 

him to share with his masses would be their poverty, their pains, their 
miseries. 


It was in the nature of things again, in the nature of two personal evolu- 
tions— or, rather, of two stages in one integral Evolution— that Nehru and 
Gandhi should, on occasions, come to differ also. Gandhi in Free India 
could p without having to waste one single penny on national defence; 
Nehru s India could not. Gandhi would decide to suspend a historic 
movement at its peak— a step which would baffle a Nehru who, in no event 
was going to be coaxed into seeing “the wisdom of that all.” Nehru and 
Congress had always regarded non-violence as but a policy, never as a 

n?rr non-violence was his very breath 

onife. Nehru had not evolved himself, yet, to the point where Gandhi 

wfl the parting of the ways had to come. Unconsciously, Gandhi 

was taking to the social emancipation of his country, and NeLu to its 
emancipation from economic ills. Its poUtical freedom seemed to be 

^ seemed to have left it to the intangible 

rid forces. History, at this stage of the struggle, appeared to be repeating 
ftself once again; like Wells about 1914, now in 1936 it seems to havQ beef 
Nehru s turn to smeU something in the air: a World War coming— a gather- 

n/thl perceive it— and liberating all unfree nations 

of the world from the scourge of colonialism. 



Nehru : The Fight for National Independence 
and International Peace 

by 

Romosh Thapar 

We are too close to the life and times of Jawaharlal Nehru> too involved 
in him who was a part of us, to arrive at any very definite or detailed coit- 
:lusions about the man and his impact on our age. But we live in a 
historical period of profound economic and political transformations 
where many institutions are in flux, where a phenomenal growth of science 
and technology is changing the known contours of our accepted worJd. 
We must open many doors to understand how men like Nehru moved 
millions into action, moulded events, directed our thrust forward into the 
future. It is in this spirit — the spirit of our times— that I have approached 
Nehru’s role in the fight for national independence and international 
, Deace, 
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In India, from the early beginnings of modern political and social action, 
we have witnessed repeated attempts to unravel the Indian reality. It wns 
Dart of the inner struggle of sensitive, enlightened men to find comnuiiiion 
with their people from whom they were separated by an almost unbriclge- 
ible spiritual and physical gulf. The unchanging village societies of a sub- 
:oiitinent seemed to defy understanding. Ram Mohan Roy, Vivekanaiicln, 
Bankim Chandra, Gokhale were among the giants who launched upon the 
Duilding of a bridge, but the effort was largely incomplete. Failing to 
ichieve an equation with the people, these outstanding men sought in 
comparative alienation the introspective world of personal salvation. Over 
:he decades the gulf widened. 

When the young Jawaharlal returned to his country, he was already in 
:he throes of this inner struggle. A love of the country and its people wtis 
lot enough. Nor was the nationalism fed by the British colonial presence, 
indeed, circumstances almost pushed him into the civil service, and later 
nto the lucrative legal profession of his father. This had been the fate of 
most of the elite. Nehru’s search for the means with which to expel 
imperialism from our land should be seen in the context of his struggle to 
link with his people so as to be able to understand their hopes and fears 
and to lead them to their dreams. Like so many before him, this modern, 
rational, impatient man must have been aware that alone, as an individual! 
he would become irrelevant in the terrifying wasteness and complexity of 
India. Someone would have to help him ^belong*. 
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And that someone had arrived on the Indian scene, that {^I'ophet 

who at last possessed the key to the ethos of our pcopIc—Ciandhiji - ^ehni’s 
almost immediate alliance with Gandhi was not accidcnlni, ^-is 

lifting the freedom movement from the individual. responses i>i elite 

to the plane of mass action. He was also evolving the tecliniti nou- 

violent, disciplined soty(igt‘ciIia which held out the hope that ^^ciioii 

would not end in chaos. Here was an intensely practical man, 
applying his theories to the Indian reality, testing and ro-losLH^ig 
determined to make the village his base. The bridge at last scemcti plclc. 

Significance entered Nehru’s life. 

in 


Too little attention is paid to the framework of Nchnrs Ihiiik- * '"'K Within 
the contours of the Indian reality that Gandhi sketched for him* »nicl for 
so many others whom he moulded into heroic dlmcn.slons. li^ llic rcUition- 
ship between these two extraordinary men, at a critical iuoinctit in Ihc 
history of the nation, do we find the key to comprchciuling not only the 
men but the dynamics which were to condition the struggle for IVcedoin, 
sustaining the faith of the people in ultimate victory despite the ocUls. 

Gandhi was only too aware that. a prolonged and violent struggle for 
power could dismember India’s frail unity, held together in a moclcri-i sense 
by the mechanics of colonial exploitation — a unity that never I’ctilly oxisted 
in history. He set out not only to strengthen the unifying factors in Incliau 
life, but also to evolve a form of struggle which would prc.scrve tinily. 
Ahirnsa, satyagraha and swachshi were the amalgam of Gandhi’s ‘iiiagic’, 
a magic bom of a deep understanding of our people and of our basic 
characteristics. It dissolved fears of fratricidal strife, gave Ihc people the 
courage to stand up and challenge imperialism without weapons, aiitl held 
out the threat of economic sanctions against the foreign exploiter. And, 
in the process, a varied assortment of men and women, belonging to vtvrious 
communities, classes and culture patterns, found themselves of a 

common image. They at last could become a nation. 

The practical, perceptive Gandhi was deeply conscious the 

momentum of the non-violent struggle could not be sustained in tlie iiianner 
ot a fight to the finish. The battle for freedom, in order to succeed i it tmity 
an non-violence, would have to proceed through phases, com promises, 
and retreats, until the whole country was moving in \iiiity — -the 
to rL ^ proceed by elaborate horizontal adjustment, 

to pressZ 0 fS.V ■ ® I’e conducted siicccssftiUy if 

uciuocrauc antam xhat Britain was sensitive to such 


”s™d7ob bf= have tnXlsWl Violent 

the course of the uniM Se' changing 

Shrewdly, over the years, Gandhi saw his ally in Nehru, the fighter for 
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international causes who viewed the future of his country as an integral 
part of the world community. Always, Jawaharlal was his mentor on the 
world. And he was Jawaharlafs when India was on the agenda. They 
interpreted history differently, but that did not matter. If the struggle 
for freedom within the country was dominated by the incredible power of 
Gandhi’s will, it had the inspiring sweep of Nehru’s international com- 
mitments abroad. Two amazingly contrary men fused, as it were, in the 
mind of India. A deep communion was established between Sabarmati 
Ashram and Anand Bhavan. 


IV 

The debates during the twenties, thirties and forties within the leading 
cadre of the Indian National Congress make very great sense when read 
and understood within this kind of framework. While Nehru with his 
modern, scientific, socialist thinking worked for the radicalization of the 
movement, he was at critical moments repeatedly persuaded to com- 
promise with the realistic traditionalism of Gandhi. It had become 
apparent to both men that if the momentum and unity of the freedom 
struggle were to be preserved they would have to work together. One could 
not really do without the other. Inevitably, over the years, whether at 
home^ or abroad, Gandhi and Nehru were complementary to an under- 
standing of the Indian reality. 

The compromises gave the Indian National Congress its strangely 
amorphous character. Amorphousness was strength in the situation 
that prevailed over a sprawling and varied subcontinent with its many 
developed communities, castes and interests seeking a national personality. 
An assembly of the Indian people was what the Congress attempted to 
become—' and in fact became. Impatience among his comrades was 
Gandhi’s greatest fear. Compromises, he realized, intensified this im- 
patience. The clash of developing and ramified interests, particularly 
those communal, made compromise — and patience— harder to sustain. 

Nehru was impatient. How often he exploded in despair or in anger, 
With many millions on the move, and mass organizations straining at the 
leash, he could see the possibilities of a dramatic overthrow of British 
power. But Gandhi always expended great effort to control him, pacify 
him, warning him of the repercussions of hasty action on national cohesion 
and unity. A complex country had created within Nehru a dilemma which 
was to remain with him to the end. 

Nehru’s compromises with Gandhi’s thought and action cut him off 
increasingly from his natural militant-nationalist, socialist and communist 
allies in the movement. One by one, they withdrew to pursue their own 
paths. Each was to be isolated by the skill of Gandhi, the inspirational 
work of Nehru and the hard organizing of the men who worked the machine 
of the movement that was quietly taking on in the forties the recognizable 
form of a party. Indeed it was becoming a party fearful of its own radical- 
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ism and encrusted with conservative responses. Nehru’s impatience grew 
rapidly with the crystallization of Muslim separateness -and there seemed 
no reasonable solution for it so long as the British remained on the scene, 
In those momentous days which saw the defeat of fascism and were to 
witness a transfer of power in India, Nehru must have wondered whether 
the patience of the Mahatma was the answer to India’s unity— parliciilnrly 
when the armed forces began to stir under (he impact of llie naval strike 
in Bombay. The so-called Nehruites were impatient with Nehru. After 
all, significantly, the day after the start of the naval strike, a war-cxhauslcd 
Britain announced the despatch of a Cabinet Mission to arrive at a final 
settlement of the Indian problem. Was this the time to talk or to fight? 
History is made in lonely decisions of this kind. 

V 


There were two possibilities at that moment in history. 'To conlimic 
on the basis of Gandhi’s well-tested methods of compromise and adjustment 
and proceed with infinite patience to a gradual erosion of imperial power. 
Or to adopt the more dramatic alternative, quickened as it was by the 
traumatic events of world history (the triumph over fascism and the inspir- 
ing victories of the peoples’ struggles), and call for a revolutionary leap to 
a predetermined uprising and overthrow of alien rule. As we now sec it, ^ 
neither alternative worked. Caught within the constitutional web of the 
cleverest imperial power the world has known, and confronted basically by 
the main contradictions of Gandhi and Ncliru in their purest abstract 
sense, the country was impelled towards partition, towards a tragic finale 
to the freedom struggle. 

The compromise of partition was rooted essentially in impatience, 
impatience with the parochial and the bigoted who refused to work for 
unity, impatience with the patience of those who believed that only through 
prolonged and disciplined struggle could unity be preserved, impatience 
to expel the British from India, impatience to take charge of the country 
and get it moving. Gandhi was patient. He could not accept the vivisec- 
tion of India. His dream of unity was defeated almost at the niomoiit of 
triumph — or so he thought. 

History might well conclude, when all the facts are known, tli<'l 
Gandhian patience could have compelled an exhausted Imperial Britain 
to hand over power to a united centre a few years later. Nehru, emotion- 
a ly opposed to partition, must have played with the same thoughts, but 
the immediate compulsions were irresistible. A chain of events had been 
whole stnicture of imperial power was breaking up. 
princes were dreaming— of power 1 There was a gnawing fear 
fpuHni certainly spark uncontrollable extremism— communal, 

furdier exhausted alien ruler could exploiter 

' Viole„ce”nhe ail!' pointers were visible to all 
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Freedom came. And with it, a divided and explosive heritage. Within 
months, came the biggest blow of all: the inevitable, inexplicable clnnax 
to partition. An assassin’s bullet silenced the man who had been Nehru 
living link with the India he so passionately loved. ' Many years earlier, 
writing about Gandhi, Nehru had unconsciously revealed the meaning to 
him of this link: 

He is cm extraorciimry paradox. I suppose all outstanding 
are so to some extent. For years I have puzzled over this problem . 
why with all his love and solicitude for the underdog he yet siippoijs a 
system which inevitably produces it and crushes it ; why with all nis 
passion for non-violence he is in favour of a political and social structure 
which is wholly based on violence and coercion. Perhaps it is not correct 
to say that he is in favour of such a system; he is more or less of a philoso- 
phical anarchist. But, as the ideal anarchist state is too far off still and 
cannot easily be conceived, he accepts the present order. It is not, I 
think, a question of means that he objects to as he does to the use of 
violence in bringing about a change. Quite apart from the methods to 
be adopted for changing the existing order, an ideal objective can be 
envisaged, something that is possible of achievement in the not distant 
future. Sometimes he calls humelf a socialist, but he uses the^ word 
in a sense peculiar to himself which has little or nothing io do with the 
economic framework of society which usually goes by the name of social- 
ism. Following his lead, a number of Congressmen have taken to the 
use of the word, meaning (hereby a kind of muddled humanttarUinisJti. 
I know Gandhiji is not ignorant of the subject, for he has read many 
books on economics and socialism and even Marxism, and has discussed 
it with others. But I am becoming more and more convinced that in vit al 
matters the mind by itself does not cany us Jar. 

VI 

From his lonely summit of power, Jawaharlal Nehru was soon to sense 
his own perceptive power to analyse and dissect the tangled skein of the 
reality that had emerged in free India. In essence it was an inheritance 
from Gandhi, but he had woven into it his own sensitive rediscovery of 
his land and people. In the course of the freedom struggle and the tentative 
planning of free India’s future, he had convinced himself that the political 
energy of a complex society in the throes of fundamental development is 
dependent on understanding the role of a host of contrary factors and how 
the three conditioners of change-— the inert, the catalyst and the polarizer — 
are brought into some kind of creative partnership. The unity of India 
obsessed him, for India was poor, backward, obscurantist and could be 
chopped up into many pieces under external and internal pressures. He 
set out to elaborate for his countrymen the conceptual disciplines which 
would provide the frame for political-economic growth in unity. 
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operating on a large time-scale, with ii dedication wiiicli was to become 
legendary, Neliru tested and rc-tested his ideas and dnally rctluccd them 
to what he thought would be the ever-present conditioning inniicnccs ) 
First, the very sensitive federal character of our stale which dictates a 
responsive, continental balance of power between the various regions 
Second, the powerful, persistent assertion of the regional elites and special! 
ized interests that equal sharing of.cconomic resources should be the basis 
of national development. And, third, the pressure to defend the people’s 
aspirations, and, through secular safeguards, the cs.scntiai interests of the 
many and sizable communities inhabiting the state, particularly those that 
exist continentally and help strengthen the bonds of federal unity. These 
influences were translated by him into the slogans of tlciuocracy, socinlisni 
and secularism and he repeatedly warned that wc coultl only neglect them 
at our peril. 

Democracy in our country, Nehru inoiiUaincd, is not just a matter of 
exercising the vote in freedom and sccrccy, or of electing governments every 
five years. Indian democracy must possess the special ca]>acity to cushion 
amend and mould regional demands in a way that they do not erode the 
umty and strength of the federal structure. It must also be capable of 
curbing regionalism, particularly when the interests of the more powerful 
(or the less powerful) take on aiTOgnnt, chauvini.slic postures in linguistic 
caste and communal agitations with their markedly cconomic-nolltioii 
dimensions. And all this sophisticated adjustment must bo achieved in 
conditions where both politics and economics arc imdcrdcvclopcd. 

Socialism in our conditions, Nehru emphasized, i.s not concerned only 
with the budding up of the public sector of the economy to a commanding 

atSi be n.M M ‘leniniHls Hint iirgciil 
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power which must combine the functions of disciplining forccj safety valve, 
consensus-maker and pace-setter. He was equally convinced that any 
weakening of the central power on these crucial concepts of our federal 
polity would generate the kind of tensions which disrupt the smooth 
functioning of the state. This conviction motivated Nehru to make a 
conscious and continuing effort at regional and central level to structure 
Indian unity within the dynamics of the maximum possible national 
consensus, A total confrontation between Right and Left was sought to 
be blunted. 


It could be argued that this approach emerged from a very special 
appreciation of reality by Nehru, Here perhaps we might eventually seek 
his permanent relevance in history. It makes him in a way more of a 
moral philosopher tlian a pragmatic innovator in political strategy. His 
deep commitment to Gandhi’s Indianness rules out violence categorically 
as a means, To him, the poet and the philosopher, life in all its manifesta- 
tion takes on a profound spiritual meaning, even an idyllic, almost romantic, 
mysterious significance. He had seen the dogmas fail. Yet the terrible 
poverty of his people would not allow him personal salvation. He there- 
fore conceived of institutional change with a conscious acceptance of 
delay. Change was no longer to be measured by speed alone. Only that 
change was worthwhile which would change man. The objectives of a 
socialist society had to be measured by the exercise of individual morality. 
That this poetic, audacious, almost romantic concept of transformation 
was to be attempted by the world’s poorest people was ironic. Tlicrcforc, 
this thinking needed translation into strategy. 

As it evolved, this Nehruist strategy — in many respects similar to the 
theorizing on a single party system in other parts of Asia and Africa but 
without the rigidity of encirclement that an authoritarian form imposes — * 
fortified the original character of the Indian National Congress (that is, an 
amorphous assembly of varied opinions) and prepared it for the challenges 
born out of freedom. Even opposition parties, including those with an 
apparently revolutionary intention, began in one way or another to sub- 
scribe to the politics of consensus. The job of the ruling leadership was 
to forge a relevant, forward-looking maximum consensus. Tlie job of the 
radical opposition outside was to prevent the forging of a minimum con- 
sensus which could be dictated by the entrenched, conservative elements of 
the ruling party. Political battles assumed the form of family quarrels a 
breakdown or erosion of ' the national consensus only taking place when 
a particular plateau of development was reached and vested interests stood 
m the way of forward movement or ascent to the next plateau; in other 
words, a readjustment of the horizontal components for a new consensus. 
It was a remarkable achievement, expressing itself fully in the optimistic 
fifties, an achievement comparable to the ‘magic’ of Gandhi’s 
satyagraha and swadeshi. It raised a whole nation to its feet and gave it 
the confidence to move towards a modern world after centuries of slumber 
It identified Nehru totally with the people. 




The national consensus was projected inlemiitionully, Non- 

r t ac pnnnciatedbv Nehru and backed fully by his people-’ iSi'adually 

STo'be accepted as an immensely powerful weapon for 1 ^merging 

independent nations of Asia and Afi'ica. 

yardstick of a new nation’s independence in nUcrnaliomil alia i « ^ Nehru 
did^not evolve his attitudes through ‘hunches’. He applied h.s n i n tl to the 
Lrsh realities of a cold war situation and thrashed out an apl> Onch that 
would serve the national interest of India wluch he saw as closely < torlockcd 

with the fate of embattled Asia and Africa. , , w - . 

When India gathered her strength in freedom, the world nv.is appre- 
hensive, uncertain of the future. A terrible war bad ended. A n o tl,cr was 
threatened by the ‘arrival’ of the nuclear age. Nehru, lunirisnocl on the 
humanistic, liberal thought of the West and the egalitarian, aiUi-niipcnnlisit 
ideology of the socialist/communist movement, saw a wi>i‘J«-l divided 
dangerously into two blocs. He realized that commilmont oitiicr way 
would sharpen the existing polarization, increase the chances I war and 
gravely damage the possibility of the developed world aiding? Uic tiiulcr- 
developed which constituted two-lhirds of mankind. He luxcl l.o move 
cautiously, for neutralism was suspect m ix sliarply divided woi’UI and, if 
amateurishly enunciated, could isolate India. 

Starting with an assessment of the geographical position of 1 nclia and, 
her size, Nehru concluded that she could not be ignored for lo njs by either 
of the power blocs, that we would have a common frontier wi tl\ I he com- 
munist world, that a democratic society would always have U) ombody Ihc 
elements of a mixed economy — whether of private and public sector or 
public and co-operative sector — rooted in a .socialist base, aiul lli4i t India’s 
many communities and culture patterns, some advancetl nntl some back- 
ward, would necessitate a system of balanced economic pliinning. Ik 
could then. turn on his unthinking critics and ask them what policy other 
than a neutral or non-aligned one truly rcncctcd the national in lorcsl. TliOt 
internal compulsions dictated the external posture. The exlei'iml posture 
assisted the transformation of internal realities in the direction of tv planned 
polity which would seek a democratic, secular and socialist strvictvirc. 


But there was something more to it. This policy did interpret 

national self-interest as transitory opportunism. It was again a ii CTcpi'ession 
of Nehru’s extremely moral central position — that man must resolve his 
problems in tolerance, without violence, in a kind of consensus, £i ncl above 
all his action must be illumined by possibilities for the future T intm- 
the sensitive peripheries of the cold war confrontation, this fa itb was put 
under heavy strain but it did in a way condition Nehru’s position. Tibet i 
was a vacuum which had to be filled — and China had the grotvtci-* right to 
fill it. If there was bloodshed in Hungary, and the supprcs.sion o T n popular 
revolt, attitudes were to be fashioned not in simple principles t>vU in the 
need for the time being to stabilize the confrontation between tb® blocs.; 
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He believed firmly that normality returns to revolutions, anci always viewed 
the angry outbursts of neighbouring China in this context. If he was 
compelled to adopt postures towards the latter part of his life that were 
dictated largely by national self-interest, it was only a short-term necessity. 
He seldom lost sight of the perspectives he had sketched. This approach 
lifted the concept of non-alignment to a positive philosophy for many 
countries of the world and provided an opportunity to stabilize the con- 
frontation of the superpowers. It was in perfect accord with the ethos of 
his people who did not see things in black or white, but in shades of grey. 

The main strategic aim of the non-aligned nations, brought together by 
the persuasive faith of Nehru, was therefore to arrange a detente between 
the block leaders. The collective power of the non-aligned was brought 
into play at various levels, including the United Nations. The grim logic 
of the nuclear age, and the wider recognition of the consequences of a 
nuclear clash, gave voice to the demand for a detente between the blocs. 
It isolated, and at the same time excited, the sectarians in both blocs to 
oppose this trend for peace as a betrayal of principles. Nehru was to 
invite the wrath of the sectarians of the world, but, undaunted, almost 
Gandhian in resolve, he pursued his objective of peace among men. 

vni 

In dream begins responsibility. Fulfilment awaits another day. If 
Mahatma Gandhi’s vision of a united India was darkened in 1947 by the 
partition of the subcontinent, Jawaharlal Nehru’s determination to lift 
his land and people into the twentieth century was blunted in 1962 by a 
developing military confrontation along India’s sprawling frontier which 
brought into sharp focus the weaknesses, the gaps, and the shortfalls in 
economic and political effort during the years of freedom. The spirit of 
India sagged, despite the massive achievements of these years. 

We are too close to these events to take even the beginning of an objective 
historical view. Questions crowd the mind. Did Nehru’s obsession 
with the formulation of a unifying consensus create dependence on a 
continuum which, among other things, dictated that a coloiiial-type ap- 
paratus of administration perform complex tasks for which it was unsuited? 
If the consensus on policy forged by Nehru embodied the broad support of 
almost every political party in the countiy, what prevented a fuller involve- 
ment and commitment of his natural allies outside the Congress party? 
Was It the tendency in the ruling party to exclusivism in the exercise of 
power which drove away the talent that alone could operate the impressive 
superstructure for the speedy democratic socialist transformation of India? 
Or had the world’s experience of the aberrations of political organization 
made Nehru inhibited, fearful of becoming a captive of supposedly dedi- 
cated party cadres who were urgently needed as executors of policy*^ Or 
did growth of a mixed economy create other powerful vested interests 
capable of opposing a revolutionary breakthrough? Had the economic 
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and political pulls of the twentieth century made it imporalive to design 
a sharper weapon of transformation and renewal than the consensus of a 
Gandhi or a Nehru? The answers to these questions cannot undcimini^ 
the unique contribution of Jawaharlal Nehru to his country’s entry into 
the twentieth century, but they will inevitably determine national altitudes 
in the years to come. 

By 1962, the threat to the frontiers of India eroded the inlcnial con- 
sensus; defence had become a crippling burden and was polarizing political 
and economic attitudes. Externally, the patient work for world peace 
done on the basis of non-alignment was fractured. Confusion and discord 
set in to take their toll. But, undaunted to the very end, Juwnharlnl Nchry 
searched for answers to the questioning in the mind of India. U is even 
possible to speculate that he was reaching out for a deeper exploration of 
his concepts, crossing the boundaries of India towards a grealcr conlincnial 
balance and unity. When wc think of him, we shall always remembef 
him as one who never ceased to search for the pathways to India’.s unily.io 
India's upliftmeut from centuries of poverty, to India’s spiritual renaissniice 
in a world where sensitive man could live in peace and concord. 



Nehru: Social Justice and National 
Development 

by 

Asoka Mehta 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s contribution to the making of modern India is too 
srsatile to be classified and categorized. And yet if he is to be associated 
ith anything specific and central in India’s transition into the modern 
mes, it is with his contribution to the concept of social justice as the founda- 
on of national development. The methodology of economic planning 
as, for him, the chief instrument of securing social justice. 

The concept of social justice is not a postscript or a sequel to Indian 
ationalism. It has been an essential part of the Indian national move- 
lent for independence and woven info the texture of the Indian National 
ongress’s ideology since the early 1930’s. Nehru was however the 
ducipal force behind this fusion between the idea of political independence 
id that of social justice to be realized and made secure through coin- 
rehensive economic planning. 

Many of us may still recall how the Congress at its Bombay session in 
[ay 1929 came to the conclusion that the great poverty and misery of the 
idian people were due not only to foreign exploitation in India but also 
I the economic structure of society which the alien rulers supported so that 
eir exploitation might continue. In this momentous resolution we ex- 
•essed the view that it was necessary to make revolutionary changes in 
.e economic and social structure of society in order to remove the poverty 
id misery of the Indian masses and gross inequalities of which they were 
ctims. Many of us can still recall with emotion the debates at the Karachi 
ongress in March 1931, in the course of which we drew up the resolution 
1 fundamental rights and the economic programme. Thanks to Nehru, 
e had the courage to say that when India became free the state should 
vn and control key industries and services, mineral resources, railways, 
aterways, shipping and other means of public transport. 

Then again in April 1936, at the Lucknow Congress, we came to the 
inclusion that the urgent problem of the country was the appalling poverty, 
lemployment and indebtedness of the peasantry which was fundamentally 
le to the antiquated and repressive land tenure and revenue systems, 
e expressed the view that the final solution of this problem required the 
moval of imperial exploitation, a radical change of the land tenure and 
venue systems, and a recognition by the state of its duty to provide work 
r the unemployed masses of rural India. 

In December 1938, Nehru, as Chairman of the National Planning 
3mmittee set up by the Congress, said that there could be no planning 
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if it did not include big industries. In tlie month of June in year, 

we find him writing the following memorandum to the Comm l ; 

The ideal of the Congress is the establishment of a free a/r^^ ^f^^ftJocraih 
state in India. Such a democratic state involves an egalif^^'t'crn society 
in which equal opportunities are provided for every Jhr self, 

expression and self-fulfilment, and an adequate, nmintt^f^C civilized 
standard of life is assured to each member so as to make ///^* ^^t^ainment 
of this equal opportunity a reality. This should be the lUf^^'^Sr*oimd or 
foundation of our plan. 


Thus a revolutionary change of social and economic slnicttii'o Wns to be 
brought about tlirough state ownership and control of indusli*y# nidustrial- 
ization in a big way, and reform of land tenure and revenue systt^ *tis , These 
were the three broad strands in the economic thinking of the Ji'iorc radical 
sections of the Congress led by Nehru at the close of the thirlics* 

There is no doubt that, from a historical point of view, tlic sluarp change 
in the economic idiom of the Congress since 1929 outlined tvt>ovo owes a 
good deal to the Soviet experiment as seen by Nehru. At the sn m o time, he 
became somewhat apprehensive in the mid-thirties about the <Aira of events 
in Russia and doubts arose in his mind as to the methods employed there 
The question of ends and means tortured his mind and the rise oF Fnscis:i 
in Italy, of Nazism in Germany and of the Falangist organiza 1 1 on i n Spain 
filled his sensitive soul with great forebodings. It was as a result of deep 
inquiry and self-search that he finally came to rest hi.s faith in tlie ideal of 
a free and democratic state and an egaUtarlaii society to whicli I Ji five just 
referred. 


We thus see that Nehru was ready with the methodology a iicl ideology 
of India s transformation into a modern state when indcpciKlciico came in 
adoption of the Constitution based on universal ad u It Fi'anchise 
in 1950 and the setting up of the Planning Commission later tlia t year were 
the first essential steps in this direction. Having devised a innchiiiery for 
democratic planning, which was the first of its kind to be adopted nny- 

where in the world, Nehru proceeded to give shape to the plans in the light 
01 his own thinking. 

It is possible to sum up the evolution of Nehru’s thinking on social 
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His main contributions to the First Plan were in respect of community 
development and land reforms, both of which aimed at revolutionizing the 
basis of India’s rural economy. 

The Second Five Year Plan was built up in the context of the Avadi 
Congress resolution on the socialisti£:.pattern-of society? Nehru emphasized 
that planning was necessary for the private sector as much as for the public, 
and that the guiding principles of all social action should be over-all social 
gain rather than private profit. Introducing the Second Plan before the 
Lok Sabha in May 1956, Nehru said that the philosophy of our planning 
was to take advantage of every possible way of growth and not to do some- 
thing that fitted in with some rigid theory. He was convinced that our laws 
were powerful enough to keep the private sector in check, if necessary. 
Hence he saw no immediate need for nationalization although there would 
be more and more national industries with the latest techniques of produc- 
tion. While the public sector was to be given a wide field, for him the 
socialistic pattern of society meant a society where there was social cohesion, 
a society without classes, a society where there was equality of opportunity 
and possibility for every one to lead a good life. 

Nehru’s contribution to the Third Plan was his decisive influence on 
its size which was double that of ffie'Second Plan. He also pulled his 
weight in favour of the steel targets and the provision for power and in the 
emphasis on physical planning. At the same time, in a characteristic 
manner, he took great interest in the child welfare programmes. Thus 
over 12 years of Indian planning, we see Nehru contributing the following 
broad ideas: community development and land reforms, rapid industrial- 
ization and provision of social services and education and, above all, a 
methodology of social action based on considerations of social gain after 
the widest possible consultation of group interests and their acquiescence to 
a common policy achieved through democratic persuasion. 

The final and the finished form of Nehru’s views on social justice was 
essentially^ practical and pragmatic, ethical and social, altruistic and 
humanitarian. Starting out in life as a liberal, a democrat and an 
ardent nationalist, he came to believe in the power of scientific method 
and reasoning and was, at the same time, extremely sensitive to injustice 
and human misery and suffering. In the end, he came to conceive of a 
free, good and just society, a society of creative individuals to be realized 
gradually and peacefully. As long as one believes in an open society, in 
thoughtful social change through discussion and persuasion, it is difficult to 
see what better method could be used to transform India into a modern 
state. Even then, the type of democratic socialism in which Nehru came 
to believe was probably for him not an end in itself. It was but an essential 
phase in the process of revolutionizing the way of Hfe of an entire people 
of radically altering their attitudes to life and work and the world- in short 
a phase in the process of effecting a new flowering of an old civilization' 
For him secularism and peaceful international coexistence and co-operation 
were really necessary preconditions for the success of this process of trans- 
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formation. Throughout his life he had an abiding fiuTh in 
and creativity of the Indian people and all he sought to do (hrot’fih economic 
planning was again to open up within them the springs of crc£» live thouglit 
and action. 

For Nehru secularism was not just separation of Ihc 
state, demarcation of the realms of God and Caesar. It equal 

acceptance of different religions, as so many mansions in tlic common 


acceptance of different religions, as so many mansions in tlic 
House of Humanity. It is basic respect for rival religions a 

make secularism a creative force. Every religious belief vViis * 


lone can 

l'>eing ill. 


maKe secularism a creaiive lorce. nvery religious uciict \vii« oeing fu. 
fluenced by the pressure of a new culture of science and teolinoJogy 
However deep the inward thrust of a religion might be, it Intel become 
increasingly outward-looking. It is in that outward cxpJ'C.s.si 
community of understanding had to emerge. In the inWOrcl thrusts 
there always was a great similarity in the teachings of the j>roi>I lOts 

International coexistence for Nehru was a context whci’oin hristliiiE 
differences were expected to get blunted. The world was inexorably 
moving towards growing interdependence and unity. Pol a ri Lies were 
yielding place to parallel movements. Men have to learn to cherish the 
unifying forces^ of humanity with the distinctive characteristics ol' one’s 
language, religion, culture and nationality. Diversity enn Anfi- 



pemocracy, unuiiiiuiuniii c-ucxisicncc were tiuis united ii 

Nehru s thinking by a single assertion of man’s rationality and crcativiiv 
that respected other opinions and attitudes and still believed in and workcii 
lor unity in action in so far as it was necessary. 

believed that this age of increasing dccoloiiizulion anc! racial 
equality was also an age of cultural cnioroscciico. Mo pcrliiips lacitly 
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One is also struck, in reti'ospect, by the economy of organization with 
which. Nelii'u sought to bring about this vast change over the face of our 
country. He was too firm a believer in individualism to set up a big and 
intricate organization through which he could translate his ideas into 
action. He would rather use his almost mystic powers of direct comm- 
union with the people. It was through this continuous dialogue between 
the people and himself that he was constantly trying to sift and clarify 
issues and bring the country ever closer to a revolution by consensus. People 
at the helm of the organization were not always perceptive of what he was 
tiying to accomplish, nor was their will always so perfect as to enlarge the 
ambit of their action into translating his ideas. All this perhaps makes 
him appear in the light of a lone fighter, a solitary visionary. 

Towards the end we find him growing more and more conscious of 
some of the conflicts inherent in the process of modernization and social 
change. One of these inescapable conflicts is between the forces of equality 
and justice and those of liberty and growth. Rapid economic growtli, 
particularly in a democratic setup, calls for certain economic liberties 
and at least temporarily for the suspension of some of the disciplines which 
an egalitarian society is apt to impose upon itself. To the extent to which 
these emergent forces of liberty are allowed to grow uninhibited and given 
a tree rein, to that extent claims of equality and justice must suficr at least 
a temporary setback. We see all around us the agonizing spectacle of 
this relentless conflict. New entrepreneurial forces are forging ahead 
while the great masses at the lowest rung of the economic and social ladder 
are being weighed down with lack of initiative and the growing indirect 
burdens of living. _ Nehru’s sensitive mind did not fail to register the 
acute agony of this situation. It was unfortunately not given to him to 

^ manner satisfactory to all and consistent with our 
basic political and economic framework. 

of national development that he had evolved fitted 
^ economic growth; it will prove equally relevant when 
th^e structural transformation is largely realized. It is during the mid- 
phase of he developmental cycle that serious difficulties are encountered 
in leconoihng the claims of economic growth with those of social justice 

ew zest. He got some of his senior colleagues to withdraw from the 
government and urged them to devote their energies and experience to 
organizational work. Socialism which was earlier a teleological obiective 
was sought to be made a functional force, too. He hoped thafffie Sels 

conjoint efforts, andlielo 
fn advantage of the developmental activities. He was anxious 

.0 make equality an operational instrument rather than just a goal to bn 
vorked for. Tensions across the borders of India interm,l .w • i ^ 
n the economy and his own failing health prevented him from IssertTnu 
he new orientation. The direction of his efforts was however clear ^ 

It IS to this unfinished business that we have to turn. Like a giknt of 
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yore Nehru has given a big heave to the tradit^nal Inciina society Wc 
have started to feel the joy as well as the pain of change. Wo have to see 
that the joy of change increases while the pain of chmip abates. Basically, 
this is a matter of organization. Orpnizat.ons will be endowed with the 
desired ethos, e/fln and initiative to the extent the fundameiUal dialogue 
between the leaders and the people is kept up. As you think, so you 
become ” Only when we arc able to fill the organizational vacuum in the 
country in this manner, shall we be able to translate into reality the dream 
that Nehru and his innumerable followers and coniradcs-in-arms dreamt, 
This is the dream of filling this ancient land once again with the huighier 
and joy of living. 



Nehru: Social Justice and National 
Development 

by 

Alva Myrdal 


introduction 

I could not adequately convey to you how greatly privileged and at the 
:ame time deeply moved I felt when invited to participate in this Round 
Table in honour of Jawaharlal Nehru, or, more precisely, of his ideas. 
iis world of thinking certainly was one that knew no frontiers. He was 
horoughly at home in several worlds, in the Orient and in the Occident, 
n politics as well as in science. And he was always endeavouring to widen 
us horizons, to strike out beyond what was immediately within his grasp, 
0 probe what history might have to teach and to experiment with new ideas 
)orn in the highly changing world of today. 

May I introduce here a personal touch? I must recall that my very 
irst visit to India was in order to participate in a seminar on Gandhiji^s role 
11 the modern world, organized like this one in co-operation between Uncsco 
nd the Indian Government. Prime Minister Nehru spoke at the inaugural 
ession on 5 January, 1953 in the Central Hall of Parliament. This gave 
le an unforgettable impression. He spoke then in an incredibly honest 
nd intellectually incisive way about the dilemma which I, for one, think 
/as most deeply besetting his mind. He spoke of the “basic difliciiUy 
f two ways of approaching a problem-the prophet’s way. or if you like 
f the man of truth wedded to truth whatever happens, and the way of the 
olitician or the statesman.” He was particularly articulate— to the as- 
mishment of everybody-about the difficulties confronting the political 
-ader. Because although he sees the truth and wants to go that wav 
ow IS he to carry others with him unless others see it also? How is he to 

humble confession, I believe. Jawa- 
arlal Nehru was also revealing what was after all perhaps his greatest 

^ teacher of his 

This will also be a 

ommant theme in my paper, that the nationalist Nehru expressed his 
ad ^ intellectual 

recollections by way of introduction : My 
wn speech at the same occasion also centred on the problem of truth 
specially in inter national affairs, but, for the sake of the seminar, it was in 


Gandhian Outlook and Tec/iniaues, 
Ibid., p. 12. 


(New Delhi, 1953), p. II. 
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u-i uiVai vein and more concerned with the problem of ends and 
a Philof ‘ f course always and everywhere the politiciaii’s 

“'“"—a SndhI-s claim that means also must be •'true," 
mam . g uncomfortably uncompromising such a 

a i May 

aI; nf todav "Trying to solve the tensions within nalioiis implies 
Xrktag soeiaUiistiee, economic woll-beii, 

and spiritual liberty for all human beings. c. i . 

Well that sounds good enough, as a turning of phrase oltcn docs iiu 
<inpech * Still the very speeches of those clays- -with moic incaly content 
in the multitude of unquoted passages, if 1 may say so- ■ could well be re- 
neated todav The persistent dilemma m tl\c world today as well as in 
individual countries is exactly that of the relationship bclwoon ends and 
means between our professed ideals and the ways vve conlmumisly choose 
to implement them-or sell out in the name of “practical compromise/' 
Still in each individual country, this judgment whoUicr the choice of 
“means” is good or bad lies very close to actual practical politics. And 
I want to forewarn my audience that I do not intend to go into cxcgelics 
of the applicabiUty of Nehru’s concepts of social justice and ntilional deve- 
lopment to India’s ptoblems of today. For that mailer, 1 am not going lo 
pass judgment on how he himself made Jiis practical choices between ends 
and means in his active political decisions. 

Thus as legards my theme, I wish to look upon Jawahtirlal Nehru’s 
role as a great prophet of the {deals of social justice and oj notional develop- 
went, and not least as a prophet of the ideal of promoting tlicir progress 
together— his vision of a social and economic development process which 
should at one and at the same time spell greater riches foi‘ the country and 
greater equality for its citizens. Once again, I repeat tliat 1 am not setting 
out to try to interpret and judge whether India has succeeded or not in 
implementing Nehru’s ideals; I am not even going to study Ihcir applica- 
bility in India. I do however expressly want to try to analyse the interrela- 
tionship of these two ideas of economic progress and social cqualily in a 
miiversal setting. 

I When I emphasize so much the character of a social vision in this central 
view of Nehru, and when I consequently stress his role ns a teacher, 
preacher and persuader, my intention is also indirectly to indicate that 
Nehru’s lasting importance was not dependent on his being very “scientific" 
in his interpretation^ His dedication to the goals of social justice and 
national development may, in scientific parlance, be said to have consisted 
in his embracing them as “valuations.” He was not parliculnrly concerned 
with attempts to clarify by thoroughgoing analysis the causal interrelation- 
ships between steps taken to promote these goals, whether in fact they rein- 
force each other or might at times compete with each oilier, Such scien- , 
tific analysis should, of course, if it were available, greatly facilitate tlif ! 
choice of “means” to reach the “ends” — the real weight and effect of ead 
contemplated policy step should be examined in relation to each existing 
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social situation, not only different in each country but also different in rela~ 
tion to each point in time and particularly to the level of development, l.e., 
the extent to which “social justice” and “national development” have 
already been instituted. 

But science, and in our context this means social science, was not m 
the time of Nehru and is still not at all sufficiently equipped to present the 
field of interrelationships and thus not ready to help us solve the policy 
problem of choosing priorities — all such choices, of course, to be ultimately 
decided as political, not technical, ones in the light of our own valuations 
and ideals. The fact is that the very cardinal point remains in dispute, 
namely, whether it is necessary to promote first a fair degree of development, 
postponing somewhat the process of social equalization, or vice versa. 
Comparative studies of the course of development in different countries 
ought to be of help, but they are hardly more than begun. And the theo- 
retical analyses of more specific relationships, referring to typical situations 
at various levels of development in one direction or the other, would also 
be of great advantage. I will return to this question as it refers to the 
problem under a more universal angle. But let us first take a look at how 
Jawaharlal Nehru approached this problem, so central to all endeavours 
to move society forwards and upwards. 

Nehru's philosophy: harmonization of goals 

In his visionary, yet so remarkably realistic, way Nehru clearly saw that 
the goals of social justice and national development were indivisible. They 
must be pursued together lest one or both of them be lost. Still, at clilTcrciU 
periods during his own life evolution he gave differing stress to one or other 
of the two ideals. It is therefore difficult to find quotations that irrevocably 
and indisputably set down exactly how he visualized their dynamic interplay. 
Particularly as he was not only a social philosopher but also a practical 
politician, he often, when seeking the means to realize these goals, faced 
the need to strike compromises, thus sometime more poignantly empha- 
sizing one, sometime another one of them. It is therefore unavoidable 
that different passages from Nehru’s published books and speeches have been 
variously interpreted, by some ascribing to him the “mistake” of prema- 
turely favouring social equality and jeopardizing economic development, 
by others as “sinning” in exactly the opposite direction. 

[ In reality, Nehru’s vision encompassed an even broader set of coherent 
values and social goals. .We may at least distinguish four elements belong- 
ing together in a vital complex: the strivings for national independence, for 
political democracy, for social justice and for economic development. And 
in this very broadbased goal-setting India has been making and is making 
a unique experiment, endeavouring to realize them all in one grand social 
act of creation, starting in all four respects from a situation that must be 
described as negating them all. In this respect, Indian endeavours must 
be said to have been unique; other countries adhering to these same goals 
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have come to do so through a much bngcr process of historical cicvelo|). 
ment and gradual evolution. 

To an extent that should not be minimized* this complex of ideal slriv- 
ings had its root in Indian traditions older than Nehru, although it may 
be truly said that he was the one to crystallize aiul modernize these ideas, 
In pointing to certain elements of tradition which Nehru epitomized ii 
is certainly not my intention to ascribe any of them to the so-callcd cultural 
values of ancient India and still less to religious tradilions, I lindii or others. 
These have rather to a large extent constituted shackles which modern India 
has had to, and still has to, free itself from. WJiat is usually less prominently 
brought into the foreground is the “our tradition,” i.c., that rare com. 
binatiou of new intellectual forces which from the end of the last ccniury 
began to shape that new Indian thinking which wc now call Nehru’s. 


In a nutshell, I would summarize both the impulses Nehru received mid 
the new heights to which he brought these ideals in the following way: 

There was in his background a living contact— not least by his inlimale 
intellectual intercourse with Motilal Nchru—with the early imJepeiukms 
momnent Nehru brought it forward to become an ideal of nutloml 
consolidation and even "motional Uuegrathn" 

There was also, from his boyhood on, the strong impulses from the 
S\mdes}n nmement, the economic sclf-suOicicncy preached from llic time 
of the partition of Bengal, foreboding a striving towards economic develop- 
ment. which by Nehru was modernized and purposivcly brought forward 
m the shape of economic planning, benefiting as ho did also from impulses 
of Marxist readings and Soviet experiences. 

relJtw Of nil. (lie leaching of Gniullii with liis 

rroMht This commanding inllucncc was 

Sw a thmrlh/ of a wliolo system ofmlal 

JrZ 

Prc-indcpcndcncc time cxi^rcsscd the 

oSs thl be^^^^ of In Nehru’s world 

commuiiitv affairu P®^^®oted as a demand for popular participation in 

clearly in his woik ITZZym but most 

the last to’sayto hr^wn^ simplified scheme. Nehru would be 

of ideas regents a " r ’‘“‘ec oxtent, the evolution 

forces have left their mark^ persons and many 

lines showing both the enh ^ wanted to sketch a picture with 

heritage S to him bv 

indisputably he expressed indicating how 

turn developed them into a ■’ them, synthetized them, thus in 

the future. mighty factor of influencing both his lime and 
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Sal and intellectual as was evidently 

wafstiU deader aSn^L' ModemteSthe independence moventenl-^-. 
and long before Gandhi had returned to Mia-his undeptandmg of I c 

social hLdicap of India was clear. In a speech at ’ Hi®;, , ; 

"Imaeitie for a moment that there was no caste system m India, thiU Inncli . 

anrSalmans and the numerous subdivisions of f f ” 
nities sank their differences and met together as childieii of a common 
motte tLt X ladies of India instead of being shut behind the prison 
walls of the zenana were properly educated; that there were no longci m 
the population of India the children of premature mothers ' 

developed fathers. Suppose we reached such a social, moral .me Pl V'' 
perfection, could any power on earth keep us from ! !, h.. 

political privileges enjoyed by the most advanced nations of the woiltl I 
He later emulated his son in reversing the timetable: Political mdopciK 
dence must come first— still, the whole width of the social and econo in ic 
revolution that was necessary “in order to get meaning and content to in- 
dependence” was for Jawaharlal Nehru to understand. / 

From his contacts with Gandhi came, of course, theTnost compcllini.^ 
impulse to work for the ideal of social justice. But where Gandhi m lliu 
final instance leaned heavily on the need — and the possibility to change 
the hearts of men in order to achieve greater equality in the castc-riddcn. 
poverty-stricken and sex-prejudiced India of his time, Nehru, ulthoiigli 
equally brave in his missionary fervour, was much more of the modci ii 
rationalist who understood the role of legislative social reforms in changing 
institutions and thus in achieving more guaranteed equality through stryic- 
turalized social schemes. In this he was obviously influenced by Fabian 
socialism. He also carried the demands for equalization fartiier than Gandhi, 
at least insofar as the abolition of economic privileges was concerned. 
/ Nehru himself has repeatedly stated that he was more of a Socialist than 
Gandhiji. Some of their clashes derived directly from differences on this 

account! Nehru refers to it repeatedly in his ^M?o6/og/-qp/iy, first to Gandlri*,s 
8 See particularly B. R. Nanda, The Nehrtis : Motilal and Jawaharlal (London, 1962). 
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. dumb millions for whom Congress will sacrifice 

statement about ^ jmcllcct and passion lor bollormg 

everything.” , .„„,.Lsed, why docs lie support a system, which 

the downtrodden an PP jj, l,^,^ ,,, 

creates this misery and was o ' l e sc 

way to te past i of course, patently clear in regard to 

The deviation from Ga^tdluwa.^^^ interventionist lean- 

economic policies . nhmninK. Let it lirst he said, however, 

ings to an Lii probably was the direct cause of India in- 

that the heritage f development in Ihc plans. When 

eluding much more ton JUS 

Nehru said, m ® [“ 2“““ j aving an over-all view of Iho geacral 
“Planning ° all along ihe line, given ceriain piio- 

condition's and the y g ^ ^ encompass both social justice and 

'"HeXmen? k mic and th^amc process, hi reality, planning 
economic P ^ definitely in economic planning, where Ncliru 

Sed the zeal exemplified in the major revolutions of onr I"”*-* *" 1]'*; 

Union and in China, to engender rapid change, i I is visits to lliesc two 
influenced him to be something of a -historian in a lum-y,- 
wanting to demonstrate that India, through democratic means, should be 
able to^nake equally fast advances. The emphasis on democratic process, 
of ^ursrdistinguis his creed from that of lliesc rival political syslcnis, 
from which, nevertheless, he derived considerable inapiralion to think in 

The determination to create a synthesis of social justice ami economic 
development became, not least under the inlclloclual loadcrsliip and gra- 
dually also the political leadership of Ncliru liimsell, the major characteristic 
of Congress resolutions long before Tiidcpcndciicc. .Later this double goal 
became inscribed in the Constitution and in its Directive Ibanoplcs. It also 
marked the five-year plans. In the political history of the world this con- 
stitutes one of the major attempts to consolidate progress ol a people along 

this double avenue. ^ ^ r Sni 

Still, it may perhaps be said that in the beginning the theme oi socm 
justice” rang through with a louder voice, wliilc economic deve opmciv 
later came more to the foreground. It should not he ovorlookcil that to a 
considerable extent this is but a reflex of the dilfcrent functions of the decla- 
rations: some belong to the period of making resolutions in the name o 
large masses without political power, while others belong to a time wheii 
policies have to be implemented and plans arc formulated in the nainc ot 
a government responsible for actual rcaliziUion of reforms, which perforce 
must be gradual. If I make a short catalogue of ciuotations, it is Iherefoie 
not intended to and should not be used to pinpoint any contradicUoU' 
The double goal is never abandoned, although sometimes one and sometimes 
another of its facets may be brought more into the limelight. 

^ Jawaharlal Nehrii, zlH/ofi/om’flp/jj’. (London, 1936), p. 528. 

B Speech before the Economic Planning Conference, Now Delhi, 1950. 
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When elected President of the Congress, at Lahore in 1929, 
a sweeping verdict of the historical differences between India and the wcsv . 

Great os was the success of India in evolving a stable ^’ociely Alie 
failed in a vital particular, and because she failed in this, 
remains fallen. No solution was found for the problem of equality, imu 
deliberately ignored this and built up her social structure ' 

and we have the tragic consequences of this policy in the millions oj 
people who till yesterday were suppressed and had little opportunity joi 

^When Europe fought her wars of religion and Christians massacred 
each other in the name of their Saviour, India was tolerant, 
obtained some measure of religious liberty, Europe sought after poll t teat 
liberty, and political and legal equality. Having attained these also s/te 
finds that they mean very little without economic liberty and equality. 
And so today politics have ceased to have much meaning, and the most 
vital question is that of social and economic equality. 

India also will have to find a solution to this problem, and until she 
does so her political and social structure cannot have stability.^ 


At the Karachi session of the Congress, 1931, the resolution formulated 
the ideal in the following way: “In order to end the exploitation of the 
masses, political freedom must include real economic freedom for the star- 
ving millions.” ^ , 

There is no need to follow how the Indian National Congress, promplcci 
by Gandhi and Nehru, made egalitarianism a constitutive element in its 
faith in swaraj and how increasingly explicit resolutions were formulated, 
thus committing an independent India to carry through a revolution, social 
and economic as well as political. This was, in Nehru*s mind, a promise 
given to the people before Independence, the one that should give deeper 
meaning to independence. In the Directive Principles, accompanying Llie 
Constitution of India (1950), the same ideals are expressed, although now 
with a greater emphasis on practical details — so much so that you may 
find quotations that remind you more of the ideals of social reform of 
Fabianism and the Webbs, rather tlian of Gaudhiji. Thus, these principles 
“visualize an economic and social order based on equality of opportunity, 
social justice, the right to work, the right to an adequate wage and a measure 
of social security for all citizens.”' 

In this context, it should not be overlooked that tremendous reforms, 
aimed at consolidating social justice, were carried tlirough in the early 
reign of independent India. I need only remind us of the laws against 
caste discrimination, the Hindu Code Bill emancipating particularly the 
women— and the young— from the “prison of the zenana" which the joint 
family system was becoming in a society bent on modernization and already 


0 Jawaharlal Nehru, /Hrfia'i Frefrfo/H. (London, 1962), p. 9. 

’ The Draft Outline, First Five Year Plan, (New Delhi, 1951), p. 11. 
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increasingly mobile. Further, the persistent encouragement of education 
for girls, the frank and remarkably early sponsorship of family planning, 
Also in regard to property rights certain decisive steps were taken: bcsidE<. 
the politically determined abdication of the princes and thus a large-scai' 
reduction of feudalism, legislation against zamtiulari rights went in the 
anti-feudal direction. Added up, all such reforms amount to a fonnidate 
work for social justice in India. To a very large extent the leadershif 
came from Nehru. And I believe we can be certain that with a maud 
different idealistic make-up at the helm of government they would n 
have materialized. 

That part of social justice which consists in economic equalization bi 
been slower in coming. But there was in Nehru’s world of thinking no 
letting up of radical fervour. Just to choose one succinct quotations 
may recall how Nehru stated when presenting the Third Five Year Planlo 
Parliament that one of the objectives of Indian planning was “the reduclioi 
of inequalities in income and wealth and a more even distribution d 
economic power.” 

On the side of economic development, the discussion became, ns I liavt 
stated earlier, by necessity more and more technical as implementation d 
plans becam? the main task. The decisive step, again largely and perhapi 
solely due to the influence of Nehru, was just to choose planning. Planning 
meant bending all resources of the country into u common effort, Th 
development of India’s economic resources was an overriding goal, biitont 
that should be of benefit to the whole people — in this way the synthesii 
with social justice was always there. I might choose at random a quotation 
from Nehru : “Planning is essential because otherwise we waste our resources 
which are very limited. Planning docs not mean a collection of projects 
or schemes but a thought-out approach of how to strengthen lire base and 
p^ce of progress so that the community advanced on ail fronts.” 

I have chosen this particular quotation in order, among other things, 
to underline that although Nehru was a social engineer in the sense of 
haying the inclination and the imagination to grasp the idea of social changi 
being induced by central planning, his role was not to do the detailed 
engineering work. Thus it seems to me futile to use him as a gto u for hoy 
socialisni should be implemented, with how much or liow little of public 
ownership of the means of production; or how the management of economic 
activities should be distributed to respectively the public, the co-operative 
and the private sectors; or how priorities should be established between 
various types of investment; or how decision-making should be divided 
e ween central, regional and local authorities. These questions, after all, 
re er to weans, not to ends. And by their very nature the means must be 
ciiosen differently for every situation, slightly varying as they are both to , 
time and to country. > / fa ^ 

The main thin g is rather to underline how Nehru, despite increasin? 

" YoI'iyI i-epriiUcd hi Jawntiarlal Nehm 
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difficulties of various kinds and despite the continuing economic plight of 
his beloved country, yes, despite mounting opposition to his leadership, 
Nehru never abandoned which to him was the very essence of strivings* 
That the promise of both social justice and economic development should 
be kept in the country he was to leave behind him, was an overriding obliga- 
tion for him. This is evidenced by the amount of preaching and teaching 
to which he devoted his time, attempting to use his power of persuasion in 
speech after speech, often many a day. He sought to get the whole^ people 
saturated by this ideology, that India’s task was to achieve social and 
economic revolution — under democratic rule and under conditions so much 
more difficult than those of the West. “In Europe,” he said once, “an 
economic revolution preceded a real political revolution, and so when the 
latter came, certain resources had been built up by economic changes. In 
Asia, political revolution came first, followed immediately by demands for 
social development, which could uot easily be fulfilled because of economic 
backwardness and lack of resources.”® Thus is stated what became the 
giant crux for Nehru — as it is to this day for the whole world of under- 
developed countries. The quotation is taken from a glorious speech which 
I had the privilege to listen to. It would be hampering to quote it in full, 
even as it so admirably summai'izes his main thinking on this subject of 
most vital interest to him. 

With these words ringing in our minds — “demands for social develop- 
ment and lack of economic resources” — I want to close this section of my 
paper, turning away from the concentration on India which was the natural 
setting for Nehru’s thinking and action. We should turn instead towards 
a consideration of these same problematics in more general terms. Docs 
the synthesis of the goals of social justice and economic development — 
both being the concern of our whole world— have a universal application? 
Is it really possible to harmonize them or are they by nature antagonistic, 
i.e., one by its nature taking precedence over the other? 

Interrelationship between measures to achieve social justice and measures to 
achieve economic development 

At the outset we must grant that Nehru’s observation in the last quoted 
statement contains an indisputable truth: it is easier to achieve social 
equality at higher levels of living. What is typical of the welfare state now 
developed in the richer countries is exactly that combination of rapid eco- 
nomic growth with redistribution of real income through social reforms. 

But a very different question is: where should the beginning be made in 
countries that have not obtained high levels of living? It is perhaps most 
commonly believed that “social justice,” particularly in its aspect of income 
equalization, must be postponed for some time in order to come to grips 
with the problem of economic growth, thus utilizing available resources for 
long-range iiivestraeuts and permitting capital accumulation. 

® Nehru, India Today and Tomorrow. (Azad Memorial Lectures, New Delhi, 1959), 
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j' „ fact that all such terms arc rather vague and indetet- 
Disregarding * connicting views on the possibilily . 

minate, we ® , i^e arc. as a matter of fact, faced with a dii. 

of realizing he d l g^^ ^ jujorprctation of the history by 

pute of world dm j j ^ ^|,g st,,gc which now enables them 

which E«°P? “^fXyTopIc in countries which arc still underde 
to pursue both g ' ; P(./y great diiricultics in combining progrw 

in i’c* ’ ie Xvelopment must take precctlcnce, leaving social 

hstice t“e implemented later. They usually do so by pointing to llic 
perioref early industrialization in Great Brilain, which ,n many ways 
?fr,rfit,nes a “trauma of the modernization process" us an cm of prole- 
teriSn did follow. Actually, inco.nc dincrc, ices increascti and the level 
of living of tlie British masses probably did not use bcloi c 1 850, i.c., two or 
three generations after the onset of iiKliislrializ.alion. 

What is usually leas noted is another lesson from histoiy, namely, that 
the process, both in terms of rate of economic growth and of ineome eqiiah. 
zatlL, was considerably quicker in countries which star ed their luc ustria. 
Satio; period later. Partly this is due to the fact that they wore follower! 
rather than pioneers, a benefit shared by the presently underdeveloiicd 
countries. But their more harmonious development is pm lly duetto tiie 
fact that they had had time to carry through certain reforms of the social 
justice” variety. First and foremost among them was Hic achicveincni 
of universal or near universal literacy— which made possible bolh greater 
equality and greater efficiency— heightening the sense of parlicii)alion on 
the part of the whole people and inculcating in them much more nipidly 
the modernization ideal. This was typical of Germany, yes, l-raiice. 11 
was even more pronounced in the cases of the IJ.S. and .Scandinavia, 
otherwise so different but similar in the rapidity of development and also, 
in the inclusion of agriculture in the moderni/ation process. It left Britain 
for a long part of our modern history, and perhaps even at present, fls a 
country lagging behind, in the rapidity of economic development on 
a national scale, i.e., disregarding the economics of colonialism, and also 


lagging behind in terms of social equality. 

So much for the analogies drawn from history. By and large, then 
are no real lessons to be drawn for the countries now starting out on a course, 
wanting to realize both economic development and social Justice. Too many 
factors are different, which makes direct analogies imiiiplicablc. First 
and foremost among these is the fact that in the Western welfare states the 
development process was unplanned which made it a more long-winding 
one. And in the Soviet Union, where it was planned, the historical exam- 
ple set may be said to be unique in many ways. I need only refer to a 
couple of facts; (a) the starting level was, after all, considerably liiglier 
than is customary in the countries nowadays seeking a prescription lo 
development; (b) the early history of violent ups and downs in regard to 
property rights and economic distribution among the population can m 
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their historical uniqueness neither be disregarded nor considered as a 
“model.” 

Both historical experiences and scientific exploration of different courses 
for development are still insufficient to give any clear indication as to the 
inherent relationship between advances towards economic growth and 
social justice, or, to simplify it, between increases in production and increa- 
ses in consumption. Yet. having had the privilege of looking into tlje 
workshop of a scientific approach to development problems, particularly 
as represented by one of the specialists, namely, the Swedish economist 
Gunnar Myrdal, I would venture the statement that there is rather a posilive 
relationship between increases in productivity aml—at least certain aspects of-"- 
increases in consumption levels, when the start is to he made from very low 
levels in both regards. The two sets of goals presuppose each other in such 
situations as represented by poor countries with great initial inequalities. 
Progress towards one supports rather than detracts from progress towards 
the other. Thus, policies in pursuit of them can be made mutiially rein- 
forcing. This would mean that Nehru’s idea of harmony between the goals 
of social justice and economic development is more adequate than the 
negation preached by the sceptics. The line of such reasoning would focus 
on the following main arguments: 

1) The low levels of consumption, prevalent for the great masses in 
underdeveloped countries where social and economic inequality persists, 
hamper economic development because of their detrimental effect on pro- 
ductivity. Low levels of nutrition, health and education particularly 
mitigate against higher labour efficiency. Thus, speaking generally, a 
rise in consumption in the lowest economic strata and in regard to items of 
food intake, health care and educational level, should have beneficial effects 
on productivity. 

This is a situation which does not allow direct comparison with the 
present situation of richer countries. If in France, practically the whole 
population is already well nourished, kept fairly healthy and is universally 
literate with additional education largely available, any increase in regard 
to food intake, health services and education becomes only marginal and 
does not directly affect productivity. In underdeveloped countries the 
situation is different. The margin is so wide that increases in this kind of 
consumption are practically a precondition for higher labour efficiency 
and thus for productivity in general. 

Our present knowledge about the interdependence of development 
factors will then support Nehru’s intuitive conviction that to raise the level 
of living of the poor is productive and that work for social justice might 
well be harmonized with work for economic development. 

2) Social inequality acts as a definite obstacle to, on the one hand, 
mobility and, on the other hand, competition — two necessary ingredients 
in a process of economic development. This in turn may be looked upon 
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. * n.r,pcts One is directly related to economic iiicqoalily 

from two different aspeu ^ equalization, i.e., increasing 

and may be expressed pos process, brings forward a greatei 

income and Wes'™ , , [g income utilization wliicli in turn create 

reservoir of talent and also leads o of stagnation 

modernized demands the heritage of tradition, 

"ttttUudnctf as alr'wtck against modernization. 

^ !,t prhaos to be explicitly stated that while I have been stressing 

It ought . nj-oercss towards social development, or social 

these instrumental J P huicpcndcnt value, the value per 

justice, this s not t d^d harmonization of the two goals can most 
se of such progres . / . towards the possibility of a process that 

simply be e^presse ^ P . ® 1 them participants in the niarcli 

on r hand, who could really believe i. 

the ^ conation, inertia and inept on account of hunger and 
»= T An irm'om if those masses, largely thanks to their lack ot 
rdStiem grow by what has boon ealled the population explosio. 
increasingly faster than their productivity? 

The need for harmonizing the two goals of economic development and 
social justice should however not only be looked at from the positive angle, 
where I have tried to show how advances in both directions support cacti 
other. Freountries setting out on a new course of dcvelopmcn one h. 
also to be aware of the risk that a lopsided advance in one ^ ■ 

aggravate the situation in the other one. The risk is P*”! ^^"^2 

that economic reforms, if unaccompanied by a very well-planned socia , 
concomitant, may well increase inequality, social as well as economic, m 
example is widely recognized, namely, that any econoniic o 

enclave character may benefit only a restricted group of people. 
to this effect are repeatedly broadcast over the world, emanating soineliinM 
from Africa and sometimes from Asia or Latin America. It is also ni - 
trated ill various evaluation studies of the great Indian cxpciimciu m coi 
munity development, which report that attempts at innovation at the ioc<^ 
level, from fertilizers to latrines, have largely or at least in the first instan 
benefited the relatively opulent groups in villages. This is not to be ma 
the object of a simplified criticism. Those persons who arc alert and cap 
ble of grasping the new opportunities offered will also utilize them 
greater development effect. Nevertheless, a general claim must . 

that if greater ingenuity were applied in the world, the hidden 
much greater numbers of people could be mobilized. Stagnation somew 
carries a risk for stagnation evei'ywhcrc — the development effect ^ 
consumed by the rising numbers of, and increased hunger among) t 
who are left behind. 

In one field where I, in my capacity as a onc-time social scientist, 
had the privilege of gaining some more specialized insight, tins ns 
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creating greater inequality and establishing new drags on development ^is 
particularly imminent, namely, in regard to education ‘raimng. 
the special situation when a country starts from a vei7 low level “f ™u vtio ^ 
and schooling-and attempts vigorously to step up enrolment jducat ^ 
iustitutions-there is a great probability that those who advmiUge “ 
the new facilities will predominantly belong to the “haves ’ rather 
“have-nots." The effect may well be an increase in social inequality ni 
but a small gain in economic development It is of course "“I > ^ 
intention to blame the school systems as such for such effects, r^i^tors 
which incur the danger of a growth of social discrimination ‘'"d “t 
insufScient returns in terms of development capacity may be enumciatc 
as follows: 


(i) A particularly risky period, although it may be a transitory one, 
is experienced by many countries where education has hilncrto 
been underdeveloped and characterized by a greater increase in 
enrolment in secondary and tertiary education, while^ primary 
education and adult literacy lag behind. _ As “education nns 
previously been a class privilege — ^you might say, practically, a 
class sigmnn— it may continue to increase this distinction, making 
more young people “educated” and presumably giving them a 
“better” education, but still investing chiefly in the mickllc and 
upper class strata who have the economic sustenance to let their 
youngsters continue schooling through several years. 

(/i) In order to change this unintentional effect several concomitant 
reforms would have to be introduced, in addition to mere oppor- 
tunities of schooling. First and foremost, primary eelnention 
would have to be made universally available and compulsorily 
carried on to the completion of courses so as to give all social 
groups the same chance to enter the gates to higher education. 
Secondly, the cost not only of tuition but of maintenance during 
the school years would have to be borne by the community or at 
least indirectly subsidized in the name of equality of opportunities. 
As long as the influx to higher schools is only determined by 
opening enrolment facilities, secondary and higher education will 
tend to perpetuate and even increase class inequality. 

ijii) This effect is aggravated if the kind of education offered is mainly 
of an academic character, separating out the “educated’* who are 
spared from manual work from the others, the “working class,” 
who are supposed to be the only ones to soil their hands. The 
dignity of all kinds of work must be established through a new 
kind of curriculum in schools. 

(/v) Even more economically wasteful and socially inequitable is a 
situation where a great number of children start primary school 
without finishing the stage that assures them of lasting functional 
literacy. An enormous wastage of “dropouts” is actually occur- 
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one. as has economic resources allow to a 
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be tafby providing schools for all chi)dren, Ute wiser course 
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educational system. And I know of no other item wh cl can «vc 

fundamental effect on equalization both of opportunities and s 

of the individuals. Thus: harmony of interests could well be mad 

** conclusion. I want to return again from the spccirio to ^ 1 ™“' 
aad/state, on the basis of all I know, that Nehru had a "’““''8“ >wt 01 b 
for/his country but for the world when he preached this 
justice and economic development. As I have wanted to be o j 
frank, I have not stated that he had a full-fledged programme oi 1 plem " 
tation — which after all can only be detailed in relation to specilic 
circumstances. I have not even said that he had a clear, consis 
scientifically tested conception of the character of ° 
social and economic world. This must be based on a much deeper . 
of facts and theories than are so far mastered even by the social sc 
of today. But 1 have ventured to state that he was right in lus , j|y 
His intuition was so right that we must call it wisdom. We must al ai 
wish that the world be guided by his kind of wisdom and his dedica 
noble ideals. / 



Nehru: A Tribute 

by 

B.G. Gafurov 

As is known, we Soviet scientists wholeheartedly supported the proposal 
to hold an international round table conference on the. role played in the 
modern world by the outstanding statesman and political figure of our 

time, Jawaharlal Nehru. , 

The name of Jawaharlal Nehru is well known in the Soviet Union. 
Workers and peasants, scholars and students, men and women of all occupa- 
tions say it with love and respect. Homage paid^ to Jawaharlal Nehru 
in our country vividly reflects the amity of the Soviet people towards the 
fraternal people of India whose great son Jawaharlal Nehru was. Nehru 
was an incarnation of the best traits of his people, a living embodiment 
of their centuries-old culture, wisdom, love for peace and humbleness. 

Everyone who had a chance to see Jawaharlal Nehru retains in his 
memory his noble spiritual face, his kind smile and intent eyes. All of us 
remember his snow-white cap, the modest traditional tunic and the inva- 
riable fresh rose in his buttonhole. Nehru’s entire appearance was in 
complete harmony with his inner world, his nature and aspirations. He 
was a fighter for the bright future of his country; he fought against colo- 
nialism and for peace and friendship among all nations of the world. ^ 

We in our country know well and greatly appreciate the contribution 
made by Jawaharlal Nehru to the consolidation of peace and progress. 
We are also well aware of his outstanding role as one of the leaders of the 
national liberation struggle, and of the tremendous work he did as India’s 
Prime Minister. 

The name of Jawaharlal Nehru is dear to the Soviet people also because 
he was a staunch champion of friendship and co-operation between the peoples 
of India and the Soviet Union. Nehru’s works published in the Russian 
]angm$Q— -Autobiography, The Discovery of India, and selected si)eeches 
on India’s foreign policy — evoked a wide response among the Soviet public. 
Many prominent Soviet public figures, men of letters and arts wrote about 
Jawaharlal Nehru with genuine admiration. Soviet scholars study with 
great interest his life and work. We in the Soviet Union are doing our best 
to strengthen and develop the ties of friendship between the peoples of our 
countries. 

While thinking of Jawaharlal Nehru one is always amazed at the immen- 
sity of what he was able to accomplish during his lifetime, at the bright 
imprint he left in the memory of people, and at the greatness of his influence 
on the solution of the most vital problems of our contemporary world. 
No doubt, he was a brilliant and unique personality, a greatly talented man, 
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f .fmniri intellect and erudition, of fiery temperament, iron will 
a man of is testimony to this clfcct from many o( 

and him nersonally, but the best evidence has been provided 

those who knew J ^ l{„ow Nehru the scholar and Nehru 

ted^C t Nehru the publicist and Nehru the orator, Nehru the state- 

“ However will all the variety of his talents and activities, he possessed 
somS vhih made him a man of high integrity and was the essen» 
Ir thlt noble soul What was it? Many people pondered over this 
question, and each gave his own reply, his own CKplanation. I, too, shall 

take the liberty of trying to answer it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was a great humanist, in the broudc.st sense of tlie 
word One may say that love for man and lulm.ral.on for h.s crcalivc powers 
were his main features. “How amaziug is this spirit of man, alfiimed 
Nehru. “In spite of innumerable failings, man, througboiit the ages, has 
sacrificed his life and all he held dear for an ideal, for Irnlh, for faith, for 
country and honour. That ideal may change but that capacity for self- 
sacrifice continues, and, because of that, much may be fo>'8ivcn to man, 
and it is impossible to lose hope for him. In the midst of disaster, Itc has 
not lost his dignity or his faith in the values he chensltcd. 

Nehru’s humanism was not an abstract love for man. It was not coiv 
fined to an admiration for his creative powers. Mis humanism had a far 
deeper meaning. The present and the future of man, the shaping of a fiee 
personality, comprehensively and harmoniously developed, that is what 
was of real concern to Nehru. He showed great interest in the problems of 
education, culture and science. Pandit Ncliru regarded our century as the 
age of science, of the limitless progress of human mind, the age of democracy 


and humaneness. 

At the same time, Jawaharlal Nehru knew that tlic future of each in* 
dividual is inseparable from the future of his country and of his people. He 
emphasized that society actively influences the individual’.s development 
and mentality. The influence of society on the individual becomes parti- 
cularly apparent at the time of sharp revolutionary upheavals, or, as Nelirti 
used to say, “mass upheavals and revolutionary movcmciUs.” They en- 
courage and bring out the personality of those who constitute the masses or 
side with them, and at the same time they suppress psychologically and 
stifle those who differ from Ihem.”^ 

Jawaharlal Nehru repeatedly stressed that the greatness of a person lies 
in his links with the masses of the people. Nehru believed that only that 
leader can have a place in history who has embodied the hopes and aspirfi* 
tions of his people. It is characteristic of Nehru that the criterion for all 
of his opinions on various historical figures, both in India and abroad, 
was to what extent they expressed the vital interests of their people. 
Mahatma Gandhi was, in his eyes, a great leader of the Indian natioa 


Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India. (Bombay, 1961), p, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Autobiography. (London, 1936), p. 68 
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precisely because of his close ties with the people of India. 

According to Nehru’s own admission, he was always attracted by those 
men in history who represented the spirit of quest, who were striving for 
change, and who were true fighters for the happiness and progress of man- 
kind. Jawaharlal Nehru paid a tribute of deep respect to V.I. Lenin, and 
invariably spoke with admiration of his revolutionary activities. He saw 
in Lenin the leader of the working people who had a profound understand- 
ing of the vital needs and feelings of the masses and gave them a most vivid 
expression. 

Faith in his people 

It seems to us that the strength of Nehru and the secret of his tremendous 
popularity and international prestige have their roots, first of all, in his 
inseparable ties with his people, and in his profound understanding of the 
soul of the Indian people and of their innermost hopes and aspirations. 
“Our eyes were always turned towards our own people,” wrote Nehru. 
“It was the building up of that real inner strength of the people that we were 
after, knowing that the rest would inevitably follow.”^ 

What is Jawaharlal Nehru’s “discovery of India?” We believe that, 
in the first place, it is his turning to his people, his ability to discern in millions 
of simple Indians colossal creative energy. “What could we not do with 
these people under better conditions and with greater opportunities opening 
out to them?” exclaimed Nehru. Despite poverty, backwardjiess, ensla- 
vement, “there was also a mellowness and a gentleness, the cultural heritage 
of thousands of years, which no amount of misfortune had been able to 
rub off.”* 

We, the Soviet people, admire Nehru’s great faith in his people, the 
faith that always gave him stieiigth and inspiration in the struggle for- their 
liberation. I would like to cite only one example. At the time of colonial 
enslavement, almost ten years prior to India’s freedom, Pandit Nehru, while 
visiting Rabindranath Tagore at Shantiniketan, requested the great writer 
and thinker to write the national song for the future independent India, 
Not even for a minute had Nehru doubted that the Indian people would 
be victorious in the struggle for independence and would throw off for ever 
the chains of hateful slavery. 

Nehru’s humanism always went hand in hand with an intolerance of 
everything that mutilated, crushed and strangled the people. He worked 
to remove obstacles in the way of man’s emancipation, to create conditions 
for the efflorescence of the individual and of the people as a whole. 

In the course of the fight for India’s national regeneration, Nehru 
came to the ever-strengthening conviction that all forms of oppression, all 
survivals of feudal exploitation, religious fanaticism, advocacy of racial 
inequality and disparagement of the role of a people in history, in brief, 


3 The Discovery of India, p. 36. 
* Ibid., p. 46. 
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I fescism imperialism, do., were and would be ob.sluclcs to the 

allti development of every individual as well a.s of (be entire maiikiitd, 
Sally sharp was his oritieism of colonialis.n and rmper.idisra, Ik 
SoLtely exposed colonialists who forcen urios had been luimpenng and 
Sling Indians progress, hindering her advance reducing millions and 
Sons of Indians to the state of abject poverty, dooming tlicm to starva- 
inn Throughout his life Nehru remained an uiuliuinled enemy of oppres- 
Sion and inequality. That is why even in Uic years when Iho people of 
India were fighting for freedom Nehru would stress that the aUainmciU of 
Dolitical independence must be followed by important measures to ensure 
all-round social, economic, political and intellectual progress for (ho bcncfil 
of the Indian masses. Independent India always associates Nehru’s name 
with the formulation and implementation of such essential imlicics as 
the industrialization of the country, the selling up of the public scclor, 
the carrying out of five-year plans, development of agneuituro anti renai- 
ssance of Indian national culture. 

Jawaharlal Nehru never ceased to think of the future ol liis coiiiUry, 
But for him, the future of India was inseparable from that of the world, of 
mankind as a whole. He pointed out that his country ncctlod u]>i>ropnntc 
conditions for creation and renovation. And lasting workl peace wa.sonc 
of such conditions. Because, said Nehru, the dreams of the future new 
India would be shattered, if war came down upon our world already lorn 
by worry and anxiety, 

The future of world civilization was also of great concern to Nchni, 
He clearly realized that peace is one of the major prcret|uisiies for ilic fulfil- 
ment of the magnificent humanistic aspirations of munkiiu!, a iirecoiulilioii 
for the progress of humanity, of every nation and of every man. “Our 
task,” said he in one of his speeches, “is the preservation of peace, ami, 
indeed, of our civilization. To this task let us bend our energies and fiml 
fellowship and strength in each other.”® 

Nehru the humanist revolted against wars, against the spirit of militarism 
and destruction, not simply because wars hamper the creative clVort of 
peoples and nations and destroy material values. He believed that war 
and militarism mutilate the spirit of men, intellectually debase them. He 
once said : 


fVe have built up a great civilization and ifx achievements are fc* 
markable. It holds the promise of even greater achievements in /As 
future. But while these malerial achievements are very great, some- 
how we appear to he slipping away from the very eswence of civilUed^^^' 
Ultimately, culture and civilization rest in the mind and behaviour of mw\ 
and ?tot in the material evidence of it that we see around us. In thnes 
of war the civilizing process stops and we go back to some barbarous 
phase of the human mind,^ 

1949 - 1953 . (NcwDclhi, 1954), p. 136. 
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And Nehru actively defended peace, looked for and found ways to 
strengthen and consolidate it. As the Head of India’s Governrnent since 
Independence and until his death, Nehru personally participated in working 
out and implementing India’s foreign policy. He made an important 
contribution to the formulation and pursuance of non-alignment which he 
declared to be the major course of India’s foreign policy. He advocated 
general and complete disarmament, prohibition of nuclear weapons, peace- 
ful settlement of controversies between states. It is important to note 
that Nehru regarded the principles of peaceful coexistence as a major 
]-ule of international relations in our times. We in the Soviet Union highly 
valued Nehru’s efforts against war and for peace and peaceful coexistence 
between states with different social systems. 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s foreign policy and work show him to be a 
follower of the age-old Indian humanistic and peace-loving traditions. 
“I hope,” said he in 1947, “that while India will no doubt play a great 
part in all the material spheres, she will always lay stress on the spirit of 
humanity and I have no doubt in my mind that ultimately in this cojiflict 
that is confronting the world the human spirit will prevail over the atom 
bomb.’” 

I happened to meet Jawaharlal Nehru both in my country and in his 
country, as well as abroad. Especially memorable for me have been my 
meetings with Pandit Nehru in 1961 and also in 1964. In 1961 I attended 
the Conference of the Non-aligned States in Belgrade as Editor-iu-Chief 
of Asia and Africa To-day. I was greatly impressed by Nehru’s modesty 
and simplicity. He was always the first to arrive at the conference sessions 
and never put on airs or showed off. It was pleasant to watch how politely, 
cordially and kindly he treated everybody who approached him. 

In January 1964 I met Nehru at the 26th International Congress of 
Orientalists in Delhi, His stimulating speech showed his deep under- 
standing of the tremendous importance of oriental studies as a branch of 
science and aroused great interest among all participants in the Congress. 
But we could see that Nehru was very tired. And soon we learnt that he 
was gravely ill. The Soviet delegation had an arrangement to be received 
by him soon after the Congress, but unfortunately it could not be possible 
because of his illness. 

Jawaharlal Nehru always conversed with Soviet scholars with great 
interest. There was hardly a delegation from the USSR that Nehru did 
not receive, showing kind attention both to eminent scholars and to young 
people just entering the field of science. Possessing deep knowledge of the 
centuries-old culture of his own people and of the best achievements of 
world civilization, Jawaharlal Nehru attached extremely great importance 
to the promotion of scientific and cultural relations between India and the 
USSR. He regarded scientific and cultural exchanges between peoples 
and the establishment of personal contacts between scientific and cultural 


7 Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s Foreign Policy : Selected Speeches. (New Delhi, 1961), p. 13. 
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workers as an instrument of promoting pence, progress and co-operation 
of nations. 


Son of his times 

Jawaharlal Nehru always was a champion of friendship between the 
Soviet Union and India. Even at the time of the liglit for national liberation 
he reoeatedly spoke and wrote of its necessity. ^ It is signilicaiu that as far 
back as 1936 while addressing the Friendship-wilh-USSR rally at Lucknow, 
Jawaharlal Nehru called upon his countrymen to oiler the hand of friend- 
ship to their great northern neighbour. Wc shall never forget tliat Jawahar- 
lal Nehru was one of those farsceing statesmen of the world who always 
emphasized the inspiration the Great October Socialist Revolution has 

given to India and the entire mankind. _ 

The great son of India, Jawaharlal Nehru, acutely .sensed his time, its 
growing tempo, upheavals and turns, its link with the pa.sL and ils renovat- 
ing influence, and the trends and direction of its movement. Nehru always 
strove to rely on the revolutionary activity of the massc.s, Ihc people of 
his country. He kept abreast with the limes, and ho was the son of his 
times. He was well aware of the continuing struggle for the rights, freedom 
and perfection of man, and of the cITorls to create conditions for har- 
monious and all-round development of human beings. 

So, if we are now asked what makes Jawaharlal Nehru important for 
the world of today, we would answer: His work for the triumph of the 
ideals of humanism, progress, freedom, equality and ju-stice. And if wc 
are asked what is the essence of his noble personality, wliaL accounted for 
his integrity and significance, we would answer: Love for hiininn beings, 
love for progress. 

Nehru was a humanist, and this is Nehru. 



Nehru: A Retrospect 

by 

B.R. Nanda 

The purpose of this paper is to oifer a retrospective view of Nehru s 
role in the modern world in the context of his own life. A good deal lias 
been said about the influence of Gandhi on Nehru. The equation between 
these two great Indians offers a fascinating study. It was a unique rclatitiii- 
ship; it evolved over a considerable period; it was complex; it was rruitrul 
for them and for the causes nearest to their hearts. To see this relationsliiji 
in perspective it may be useful to bear chronology in mind. Despite the 
westernized atmosphere of his Allahabad home and the influence of his 
European tutors Jawaharlal’s nationalism had sprouted long before he niel: 
Gandhi. It asserted itself when he was still in his teens and dreamt of 
“brave deeds, of how, sword in hand, I would fight for India and help in 
freeing her.” Though he was barely 16 when he arrived at Harrow, young 
Nehru’s letters to his father in 1905-6 reveal an unmistakable sympathy 
with the extremist wing of the Indian National Congress. In 1912, he 
returned to India and started as his father’s junior at the Allahabad bar. 
His heart was however not in his profession. The “technicalities and 
trivialities,” as he put it, of the legal profession did not interest him. He 
was not tempted by the prospects of a lucrative practice. He wanted to 
have a cause to live for and die for. He worked in the local Red Cross; 
he toyed with the idea of joining Gokhale’s Servants of India Society ns a 
Hfe-member; he collected funds for the struggle which the Indian commuju’ly 
in South Africa was waging for fundamental human rights. In the summer 
of 1917 after the arrest of Mrs. Annie Besant, Nehru plunged into the 
Home Rule Movement and became one of the secretaries of the Allahabad 
branch. A few months earlier, -in December 1916, he had met Gandhi at 
the Lucknow Congress, but this meeting left no immediate effect. It is 
important to recall that in 1917 Gandhi was opposing and not supporting 
the Homs Rule Movement. By the middle of 1918, Jawaharlal and his 
father both parted company with the Moderates and denounced the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

The emergence of Gandhi on the Indian political stage in the spring 
of 1919 did not therefore rouse Nehru’s nationalism; it only provided a 
focus for it. After Jawaharlal decided to go the Gandhi way, his father 
did not take long to take the plunge. Things were never the same again 
for the Nehru family. But we must remember that in the early twenties 
the real partnership was between Gandhi and Motilal; Jawaharlal’s position 
vis-a-vis Gandhi was only that of a young, earnest and devoted disciple. 
There was from the beginning an emotional bond between the two men 
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sophisticated and ‘Snocant peasaiU f g fumbled for wo* 

=a , 

prelude to social and economic changes. tn mould 

A fortunate combination of ciroumstancos J}® " ' mild have 
Jawaharlal Nehru. He had an exlraordinary was 

made his mark in any country at any time. Motilal s > 0 

not a pale imitation of the West, but a revolt against the ? 'P';.™" f 
obscurantism and parochialism of his own people. Nationai puc , 
ism and secularism for which youngmcii of his generation ^ ^ 

were part of Jawaharlal’s heritage. The fact that he went to Hauow ai 
Cambridge at an impressionable age did not alienate him from n . 
indeed it lent a romantic touch to his nationalism. During lo ^un^z 
just before the First World War, he was exposed to the wmcls oi 
which were blowing in Europe. The doctrine of laissezjau'e ^ 
by the board. A socialist government had taken oITicc in Australia, 
and technology were transforming the life of the common ‘ 
the first time in human history, it seemed, poverty and ^^Stada^i 
not the inevitable lot for the majority of mankind. Irish na i ^ * 

English suffragettes and Indian immigrants in South Africa, 
crats and revolutionaries in Russia were battling for their rights. ^ 
Jawaharlal took his degree in the natural sciences, ho had deve p 
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keen interest in literature, history, economics and 

his reading ranged widely and discursively On ^> 0 ^^ hinn 

not have much time to keep up his intellectual pursuits but, luck y , . . | 

the British gave him a helping hand. In 1922 he 

prisoner. During the next 23 years, he was to serve ten spells ni pus 

amounting to a total of nine years. ^ did 

Unlike some politicians in India in similar ^ J 

not delve into the scriptures and write commentaries on them, 
he embarked on what was probably the most fruitful 

ediiration a nrisoner has ever undertaken. The process of self-ediicalioii 
continued during the years 1926-27 when he was in Europe for "^eiU 
of his wife and was able to snatch some time for reading, reflection and 
travel. His horizon widened; he began to see the problems of India it 
the world context. At the Brussels meeting of the Congress 
Nationalities in 1927, he spoke not only for India but for all Afro-Asian 
countries. Of his new-found broad perspective we get a glimpse in a lette 
he wrote to Gandhi in April 1927: 

It is not desirable nor indeed possible for India to plough a lonely 

furrow now or in the future. .. .1 am afraid we are 

our outlook and the sooner we get rid of this narrowness, the bette, . Om 

salvation can of course come only from the miernal strenglli 

evolve, but one of the methods of evolving that strength should be suufy 

of other peoples and their ideas. 

This trend towards a world view, which his intellectual contact with the 
West had promoted, was further accelerated by the influence that Tagoi e 
exercised on Nehru. Tagore’s appreciation of Western 
at a time when Indian nationalism under the first impact of Gandhi had 
tended to be introspective and isolationist, proved a wholesome corrective. 
The international outlook that Jawaharlal developed in the 1920 s received 
a further impetus during his spells of imprisonment. In the Glimpses 
of World History, we see his mind range across the centuries over the great 
figures and events of the past. He brooded on the web of politics, dipm- 
macy and war and the endless trails of bitterness and bloodshed. He 
reflected on the unrealized possibilities and the incalculable haprds of 
science and technology. All this helped to give him a perspective both 
of the past and of the future, which stood him in good stead not only in the 
vicissitudes of the national struggle, but also in his long tenure as the first 
Prime Minister of independent India. This perspective became a nnajoi 
cause of misunderstandings between him and his critic in his country 
outside; a politician who thinks in terms of decades instead of weeks and 
\ months runs the risk of being called an unpractical idealist. 

Nehru’s view of the world was thus compounded of the robust rational- 
ism and scepticism derived from currents of European thought in his youth; 
of Marxist and socialist thought of the 1920’s and 1930 s as interpreted 
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r f eft Book Club; of Gandhi’s ethical outlook and 

by Harold Laski and t - ||,p„ei,ccs can be seen by the discnmiimt- 

of Tagore’s humaiusi . ^ ' ^^^j^^, <,/ (.)/,„./,/ ntsloiy, 

iiig reader m Jawaht^ila L^^„yeiy of Irnlict. Written in jail, these 
the Autobiography ai . ■ penetrating intellect, a tonncioiis 

books bear ftlcilo pen. He loved litcrahu'e and 

memory, a vivid ‘"V'® < ^riling, but it is doubtful if he ever wiiiUed 
knew the ? .jte/ When Lord Lothian, the British Liberal leader, 

to Jones in 1936 that Jawaharliil Nehru had “probably 

given up action ‘ thought, but not a few critics of Nehru 

wish might have been fat , , n.,. „ poet, a professor who had strayed 
have called h m a - , ’t^ , i ers have laiucnted thatdie 

into the Pojto" m«mt riitauue. This is a complete misread, 
gave to politics what , .pptives Without his passionate commiliiieBi 
ing of the “f,°V C Sal 3d ever have become an uiitta 

f?om one end of tlic couiUry lo tl)c olher, d.vu iiig )iis 

between railway trains and public mcclings, organi/ing, oxhoiliiig, ad- 
between rai w y i ceaseless activity lo abate llif 

S3n his brain; in jail this activity took the form of writing -wriiing 
Ibout the struggle that raged outside. ITis books were pei.son.il as iicll , 

^Thelddlra hal'd place for the idealist,’’ Nehru wrote in his ON® 
of Wmld History. He had his share of disappoinlmonls and 
but he had also known triumph and fulfilment. I he ‘''.‘"'’‘'‘'O'' ^ 
to ruler, from nationalist agitator to world slalcsman is ° ’ 

but in the case of Jawaharlal Nehru il seemed cHorllcss “ 

The citadels of foreign rule and feudalism m India, wlucli “ 

impregnable when he dared to challenge them m his youlli, had la oi , 
Not only India, but Asia and Africa had emerged from the '""B "'f’' ° 
political subjugation. The great adventure of , ,1^ .r 

nomy to which he summoned his coiinlrymcn liiul begun mu the met 
marshalling national resources for planned economic growlli mid con 
be widely accepted. In the fifties, when international politics had . , 
and the menace of nuclear disaster mounted, India served as a b 
between the contending power blocs. Nchrirs pleas for 
co-operation stemmed not from expediency but from the hnrd-woa ^ 
of a lifetime. That faith found eloquent expression in the very hist sj 
he delivered after assuming oflicc as Prime Minister of independent • 
on that historic night of 14 August 1947: "Peace has ° 

indivisible; so is freedom, so is prosperity now, so is disaster in this 
world that can no longer be split into isolated fragments.” _ Nehru 
It is not given to any man to solve all problems for ah time. 
himself claimed neither omniscience nor infallibility. t «« 

wrote, "all of us are liable to error and I rebel against the notion tn< 
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organization, an idea or a country can be infallible.” He was, he siiiti, 
no more than a “humble seeker after truth and as one who had conlimailly 
struggled to find the way, not always with success, to fit action to llie 
objectives and ideals.” Future generations may differ in assessing parliciilai' 
policies of the Nehru era. They are however unlikely to question the 
soundness^ of his basic premises: his rejection of irrationalism, sociiil 
obscurantism and fanaticism of all brands whether racial, religions tu’ 
political; Ins respect for the freedom and dignity of the human pcrsoniiltly; 
his belief in the democratic processes; his aversion to regimentnlion niul 
violence; his insistence that even good ends do not justify bad means ; and, 
finally, his conviction that in the atomic age the alternative to world co- 
operation is world disaster. 




Dialogue 


Nehru : Man of Two Cultures and One World 

EAST AND WEST ? 

Cardinal Valerian Gracias (India); 

I drew great inspiration from the life and activity of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
As I have said, I have had the highest admiration for his personality and 
achievement, not that I believe that the purpose of this Round Table is 
just to praise him as we must but if there is anything on which there can 
be a division of opinion, that would also come within our purview. So, as 
I was saying, it is not because he was a paragon of perfection. As I have 
stated in my paper, there are only two types of men who do not make mis- 
takes God Almighty and the man who does nothing! Speaking of him 
as a man of two cultures, I think Nehru’s greatness lies in effecting a very 
happy blend of his innate love for India with her civilization and culture, 
on the one hand, and all that scientific process that was coming as it were 
like an avalanche upon his country and his people, on the other. I feel we 
are running the risk during this discussion of perhaps forgetting the funda- 
mental fact that, m the scheme of world affairs or in the design of divine 
providence, there is place for everything under the sun, that is, science, 
culture, philosophy, metaphysics and also religion. 

Dr. S. Huzayyin (U.A.R.): 

I should hjee to start by questioning the validity of the theme that any 

That may perhaps provide a very 

fo • anv min tn hfl look at things, it is next to impossible 

foi any man to belong to two cultures. I have always looked upon Nehru 

ledan Ionian culture and Indian attitude towards know- 

coldd general. He appreciated the Western attitude. He 

ould see the other point of view and appreciate and admire it, but he does 
not belong to it. It would be unfair to Nehru to consider him as of 
European culture. It is true that he appreciated European culture in general 

fn childC rf “ ™ Western Europe with which he was imbued 

m childhood and during his student life. He also appreciated the human 
and social aspects of East European culture. 

. In the Middle East, in the Arab world, we appreciate Nehru, we see in 
tlir ^ human culture. I think we are also used, in our part of 

the world to look upon culture not only in its space relationship but also 
through the time scale, for culture differs from science or the scientific 
method m the fact that it extends in time. That is why we appreciate Mm 
When we speak of Nehru in this context, we speak with admiration and 

with m we think that there is in liim something in common 

with us both in space and in time. 
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Mr. John Freeman (U.K.): 

I think we should be very cm-diil not to inlcrprcl the two cultures ioi‘^ 
narrowly as East versus West. Dr. Mak.soiul has imiehccl this poini, i|, 
helped us by saying “Norlli versus South,*’ freleri'ing to the ciillurcsij 
the developed, industrialized and highly technological sooieiies of ik 
North as against the cultures of the developing and tinileiilevclopctl sociciB 
of the South which were now emerging into the twciuietli cciUttry | ralhcrthi 
“East versus West.” Even there 1 think all gcograi»hical leniis arc pcrhip 
dangerous. I would like to suggest that it is equally true to sny Ncki 
represented the culture, the world if you like, ofscieniilio luinianism agaioi 
the culture of magic, dogma imd .superstition. It is ienipting, in vbc 
Nehru’s experience of Britain and the West, to interpret the two ciilliiit 
on a geographical basis, but it is equally to Ihc point to evuhmle liiH 
qualitatively. Nehru lived, like all of us, whether we come IVoai hit 
culture, European culture or American culture, in two culliirc.s --supcfst 
tion and dogma on one side and .sclcntilic humanism on the other, li 
dedicated himself to the latter and lie proclaimed thal this could bell 
basis of one world. 

Prof. H. Nakamura (Japan); 

Jawaharlal Nehru has been referred to here very id'lcn us ii niaiioft'* 
cultures, which means East and West, lake Ambassailor Ihi/,*, I am nk 
sceptical about the dichotomy of Mast and West. Whiil do youmcanl' 
East and what do you mean by West'/ 'I’lic Near liasi, I’or cximipkii 
regarded as part of Asia by westerners, but for us I*ar-caslcrncrs it is lit 
a part of Europe. Where docs India come in? The wcsleriicrs imy«. 
it East, but we Far-castorners would call it West. A big publisher ia Japi 
in fact recently included India in the West in its dictionary of historio;; 
names. So East and West cannot be easily dolincd. I would like to wf/ 
that the terms “East” and “West” which arc often useil slunild he iiilcrpre/ 
as symbols representing did'erent culture traditions. But wo should w 
be restricted by this kind of dichotomy. liastcrn civilization may be dilTeif 
from Western civilization, but behind the dilVcrcnces lies u sort of u® 
which should not be neglected. I think Nehruji had clearly lliis idcai 
mind and that is why he discussed world history as a total one, Woshoii 
not overlook the existence of one humanity tiiul iif the luimuii mind. 

Prof. Otto von Simson (Federal Uepiihllc of Germany): 

It seems to me that in the light of what previous speakers have saidj 
definition of our theme no longer appears c|uilc ailctjualc. Ambassai 
Paz has suggested that instead of “two cultures,” it would be bellcf'l 
speak of two “historical realities,” as Jawaharlal Nehru called them, 
this connexion, one thing that strikes me as extraordinary about Nehft 
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Discoyeiy of India — and I admit that I owe my personal discovery of India 
to that book — is that here India is seen by an Indian whose education 
had made him familiar with another culture; and that this other culture — ■ 
that of the West — remains constantly present. Is it not this that renders 
the Discovery of India so fresh and so exciting, even for the forcignerj to 
follow? It seems to me that Nehru’s method of defining important aspects 
of Indian life and civilization is the method of distinction, of setting olT 
and contrasting it with comparable aspects of Western civilization. This 
very approach of course implies an awareness of profound and essential 
differences. I imagine that Pandit Nehru would have been particularly 
sensitive to the difficulties that any attempt to interpret the two worlds to 
one another would encounter. I recall a passage from the writings of a 
contemporary German philosopher who speaks with despair of what ho 
considers the inability of the West to understand Eastern philosophy, for 
the Western mind, so the argument runs, is so structured by the philosophy 
of Greece that whenever we seek to understand Indian philosophy our 
traditional ways of thinking are bound to distort it. Surely, this pessimism 
is exaggerated but there is a warning that is perfectly justified and ought 
to be borne in mind in any intellectual action aiming at a better mutual 
appreciation of Eastern and Western cultures. It was doubtless because 
Nehru was aware of this difficulty of the two worlds to communicate with 
one another that he blessed Unesco’s East-West Major Project in New 
Delhi ten years ago. 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE 
Mr, John Freeman (U.K.) : 

I have said earlier that Nehru aligned himself with the culture of science 
against the older culture of superstitioiy In fact, he realized with excep- 
tional clarity that science and technology must be the basis for economic 
development and for the full liberation of the people in an underdeveloped 
country. I have in mind some quotations which throw light on different 
levels of his scientific interest. He saw science as contributing to the social 
and cultural emancipation of the masses of the people and as being, above 
all else, quite distinct from superstition, obscurantism and dogma. The 
passage in the Discovery of India where he made the latter and most signi- 
ficant statement is one of the most interesting reflections of Nehru’s mind 
that I have been able to come across anywhere. Science was fundamental, 
I think, to his own outlook on life and its relation to the people of India! 

Dr. Clovis Maksoud (League of Arab States): 

Nehru was committed to science not only as a- discipline but also as a 
style which meant precision, which meant systematic inquiry. He was 
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... J a<i a temper* because science made man acquire an 

committed to " ;„dalso contfibuto to cluingo. At this 

Sdeaf juncture, science is a criterion of what is culture, because if fc 
ntffifdimens on and the scientific approach arc not consnicred inherent 
n cuhure your commitment to principle collapses into dogma an 
obscu Inthm^ and culture is a negation of obscurantism. It ,s vital with 
"i hun^an beings of whom Nehru was one. He was so because 
Srnce enabled him to be so. Therefore, he was a man of principle, „t 
never a man of dogma. He was a man of patnotism, but ho was no a 
man of chauvinism because to him the cultural reality of India was not a 

dosed one. 


Dr. S. Hiizayyin (U.A.R.) : 

Nehru’s greatness really lies in the fact that he broke tlic schism between 
science and culture, betweeh mind, brain and reason, on liic one hand, and 
the soul, the spirit and the conscience of man, on the oilier. Me broiighl 
together the scientific attitude in man and scientific values in man with 
the cultural attitude and cultural values in man. He looked for techno- 
logical development only as a means for social development of his coiiiilry 
and of the world. He looked upon culture as a means to make science 
more cultured, more serviceable to his country and to humanity in genera!, 
For, science becomes a very dangerous instrument in tiic haiuls of an un- 
cultured man. 


TWO CULTURHS AND ONE WORLD 

Dr. Clovis Maksoud (League of Arab States): 

If we conceive of culture as training and understanding, the so-called 
“westerners” among us who have alienated themselves from the objective 
reality of their nations and societies cannot be called cultured. Nehru was 
a man of two cultures, was more than a cultured man inasmuch as he had 
the training and commitment to the scientific and humanist rationale and 
also had the understanding and, therefore, the identification. And the 
crisis, if I may say so, of the intelligentsia in many of the newly emergent 
countries of Asia and Africa has been the crisis of alienation. Their train- 
ing and techniques, their exposure to a more refined culture or a more 
substantive culture, in terms of the twentieth century yardsticks, have alienated 
them and they come to their societies Incnpablc of communication because 
they lack the involvement which leads to understanding and also the ability 
to communicate. Nehru was a man who achieved the techniques of modein 
evolved culture and was capable of communication both with his people 
and with the outside world. He was a man of one world because he had no 
alienation from -man, but only from situations and this, I think, is the centra! 
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theme in understanding Nehru, the man of two cultures and one world. 
The situations to which he objected were mostly colonialism, imperiiilisni 
and exploitation. 


M. Jean Daridan (France): 

I had the honour of meeting Pandit Nehru for one day but from that 
brief encounter I have kept precise memories of his spontaneous tendency 
to rise from the particular to the general and of his constant concern for 
the good of mankind. Nehru was well aware of the considerable problem 
raised by an old but static culture in the path of India’s adjustment to 
the industrial age. But he knew, too, the contribution that the Indian 
people must bring to industrial civilization. He knew that his country had 
much to learn, but also much to teach. And he was determined to turn 
a desirable confrontation of cultures not only into national good, but into 
a common weal, if I may borrow the term used by my colleague, M. Abou- 
Richeh.* In that respect as in others. Nehru has left a great lesson behind 


Shri P,N. Kirpal (India): 

I wish to pose the relationship of Nehru as citizen of one world to his 
love for history. Starting as a student of natural sciences, he became 
deeply attached to^ what one may call the historical outlook and approached 
his writing and thinking from that perspective. If he had been a historian, 
he would have written a very brilliant history of the world, of how man 
Came to the situation he was in and where man was going to, 

I being a very humble student of history, it seems to me that a historian 
must somehow— and this is perhaps true of poets, too-achieve the inte- 
gration of the past and the present and the future. In Nehru’s historical 
outlook and in his approach to history this element was constantly present. 
His view of the past was motivated by his involvement in the present and 
his vision of the future. His sense of continuity in all these three periods 
made him, I think, extraordinary — ^not as a historian because he had no 
time to write history, but as a person who had a deep feeling for history 
and understood well the meaning of history. ^ 

Mr. Stephen Spender (U.K.); 

Nehru’s Autobiography last week, and it does not seem to 
me that he is a very extraordinary man, with an extraordinary mind He 
does have extraordinary qualities, the chief of which is courage-outstandins 
courage. Another outstanding quality of Nehru is that he was what you 
might call a creative man of action. He had a creative, speculative, rather 


*See his paper, p. 17. 
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noetic kind of mind, and you might first Hunk that this nu n oi gltl m 1|, 
fn W been a writer, He was however so much involved m Iho nll'nirs 
nf bk comitrv and the particular historic situations in which he fomj 
b niself that these became the channels through which he realized hiimtll 
and expressed his personality and created something. He raiido use of 
that material of history in which he found himself. 


Prof. B.G. Gafurov (U.S.S.U.)i 

It is proper here to stress once more the approach of Jawahiu-lal Nehru 
to the problems of culture which was not that of a national narrow mcaniiig 
of this word. His was the approach of a man who loved sincerely the cul- 
tural heritage of his own people and of his own coiinli'y but at the same 
time was able to appreciate the cultural achievements— and the slate aclivitici 
—of other peoples. He always kept in great esteem the richicvciucnts of 
the people of the Socialist countries based on the princiidcs of Marxism, 
to which Nehru always refeited with respect. 

Cardinal Valerian Gracias (India) i 

A question has been raised about. the definition of culture. Well, in inj 
early studies as a student of philosophy and humanities, I read niiiny Irealises 
on civilization and culture, but actually 1 have not come acro.ss any precise j 
definition of culture. I am sure all of us know what it is but wc are iiol ; 
in a position, as you see from the divergent views expressed lici'c, lo define 
precisely what culture is. But, then, wliy not take inspiration from Nchrii 
himself? He would absorb the best that is available wliorcvcr it is foiiiic!. 
The truth is, Nehru was merged and submerged in afiairs of stale so that 
he had not the time and the leisure lo clarify or elaborate ins ideas. That ; 
is my humble opinion. Several of his utterances, parliculuriy his incidental 
remarks and observations, are loud thinking. Wc, who arc the admirers 
of this stalwart, might perhaps unconsciously succumb lo the Icmptalion of 
reading in them more than they warrant. For example, it is ollcn said, 
even in the course of the discussion here, that Nehru was not wedded to dogma 
and religion. And yet, as he went on in life, in the evening of his life, he 
did apply his mind, not in a scientific manner, to spiritual realities. 


EDUCATION FOR ONE WORLD 
Shri P.N. Kirpal (India): 

I often ask myself the question: how do we educate the man of one 
world? If there is going to be one world, as it seems to me there must be, ; 
we must think of some kind of education for the citizen of one world. Looli' 
mg at Nehru s life it seems to me that here was truly n man of one world who i 
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belonged to two cultures, and it seems to me that if an educationist has 
to ponder over the content of education for producing citizens of tomorrow, 
we should reflect in our educational system the deep awareness of two 
cultures in man. I hold the view, and this is the question I wish to pose 
to this group, that to be truly a citizen of one world one must belong to 
his roots and also belong as deeply as possible to something else outside 
one’s roots. If you can achieve that, you are nearer world citizenship 
than anything else that can bring you to that condition. It is a question of 
basing the content of education on two cultures in terms of values, not 
merely fragments of encounters from here and there. How does in fact 
one educate the citizen of the one world of tomorrow? 

Mr. Stephen Spender (U.K.) : 

All that I would like to do is really to question the question and leave 
it there. Behind what Mr. Kirpal is saying there may not exactly be an 
assumption, but he is suggesting that it is possible to educate people to bo 
Nehrus, and I must say that I doubt whether this is possible. The extra- 
ordinary thing about Nehru is that although he was very much an Indian, 
very much part of his culture, he did not feel it necessary just to be an Indian 
or just belong to that culture and tradition in which he was brought up. 

I would like to say that this is a very rare phenomenon. I have met few 
people who have this quality; one is the Nigerian poet, Wole Soyinka. 
What was natural to Nehru and what is natural to Soyinka — both to be 
part of their natural culture and quite outside it— would be a kind of 
schizophrenia for most people. I am just trying to press the question 
further, and to ask whether you can educate the people to be like Nehru 
and Soyinka. 

Cardinal Valerian Gracias (India): 

Is it possible in our sphere of education to educate the youth to be 
citizens of the world, to be people of culture in the way Nehru was a man 
of two cultures? Nehru was certainly unique, but to imply that he is not 
a subject for imitation in this respect would be to acknowledge our intel- 
lectual and cultural bankruptcy. What is the practical way in our schools, 
in our colleges, in our cultural societies, where we could train our youth 
on the pattern presented to us by Jawaharlal Nehru ? I have been associated, 
for the last 40 years of my priestly ministry, with the youth of India. There 
are a large number among them who have been bitten by the bug of Western 
civilization and who have not much use for what we call Eastern culture 
or Eastern civilization; there are others who are neither fish nor flesh, but 
there is an increasing number that is following this process of absorbing 
the various elements in whatever culture of the world they may be found. 
To illustrate, there is a movement in India to follow the pattern set by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in the spheres of prose and poetry, arts and architecture. 
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During the famous International Eucharistic Congress hcitl in Bombay 
we happily blended the East and the West in our cuUurut funclions. 

Dr. S. Huzayyin (U.A.R.): 

What is good citizenship? What is being a good citizen of one’s own 
country and a good citizen of the world? This question lias been niiscd 
by our friend, Mr. Kirpal, as an educationist. 1 think Nehru gave ns a 
lesson in this respect which educationists should take into account in build- 
ing up philosophies of education. If they did so they would perform 
great service to humanity. 

Nehru did not feel at all that he would sacrifice his country’s ialercsls 
if he led the thought of his nation towards the humanistic nllitude. There 
was no fear. He was not afraid of anything in spite of the lact (hat nclually 
when he started his idea about one world, India was in a very bad crisis, 
in a phase where it had been emerging from long foreign clominalion, from 
division within India, from many hardships. Yet, this tlid not force 
Nehru within the narrow boundaries of nationalism which miglit or couid 
have alienated one’s thought from any idea of a world communily. It is 
up to educationists, especially in the East, to make their contribalioii to- 
wards a correction of the idea of what is national. T'hcy must tench that 
in order to become a good citizen of your own country, you have to become 
a good citizen of the world community and that only a good citizen of his 
own country can become a good internationalist, a good citizen of lire 
world. This ideal is worthy of our consideration at this conference be- 
cause it sheds more light upon the great thoughts of a man wlio wns a 
master, a teacher in the historical sense of the word. 

NEHRU AS A PHILOSOPHER 
Prof. H. Nakamura (Japan): 

The greatness of Nehruji as a statesman is well known, but I would 
like to point out that he was a great philosopher at ilic same time. He 
was not a university professor of philosophy. I do not know whether he 
taught in any university or not. But his illuminating works arc evidence 
mat he was a great thinker and a philosopher in the true .sense of llic word. 
His valuable works such as the Discovery of fmiia and Glimpses of World 
History pvQ us a great deal of deep insight into the development of world 
civilization. He was indeed a philosopher of history. His works present 
the entne perspective of the development of human thought. I think lie 
believed m humanity as one. 


Shri V.K. Krishna Menon (India): 

Tf to be a philosopher, I know the best part of him. 

IS probably not correct to say that he was a philosopher. This is not to 
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say that he had no fixed views because these things were not meant as fixed 
ideas, they were meant in the context of active political life to deal with n 
particular problem. What he said must be taken in the context. One 
should not attempt or try to build it into a pattern and then take it as a 
minor premise or a major premise to say that he was a philosopher. He 
acted in certain circumstances in certain ways and it is up to the historian, 
up to the student to find from this the connexion. When you say a person 
is not a philosopher you are only saying that he was not like one of the 
law-givers. From that it should not be interpreted to mean that he was 
a person without ordered ideas or a schematic way of thinking. 

Prof. Otto von Simson (Federal Republic of Germany): 

I was relieved to hear Mr. Krishna Menon tell us that Pandit Nehru was 
not a philosopher and that one should not try to analyse Nehru’s thoughts 
as a system of philosophy. His thoughts were those of a statesman and 
of a politician. He was concerned with the advance, improvement and 
progress of his country, and for that very reason he stated forcefully the 
essentials such as he saw them and such as we see them, thanks to him. 

Shrlmati Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit (India): 

Men pass on but ideas remain and, as we have seen, many of my brother’s 
ideas have given food for thought and inspired people far beyond the borders 
of India. There can be no finer tribute to any man than the recognition that 
his ideas have soared beyond the national boundaries and have become 
intertwined in the daily life and thought of people everywhere. 

There were some words which my brother was very fond of using, some 
sentences which he often repeated, particularly when talking about peace. 
He liked to say that only when men became passionately involved with 
an idea could they really move towards its fulfilment. It is because of his 
own basic commitment to Man that he could involve himself passionately 
in all things concerning the welfare of men and worked with unceasing 
effort to the very end of his life. His purpose was to reduce to unity and 
harmony all conflict and disparity wherever they existed. This is the image 
he left behind. This also is the challenge posed to the world today. I hope 
the discussions on other aspects of Neliru’s life will take place from time to 
time here and elsewhere and through them will emerge a clearer image of 
the man, his thoughts and words, and particularly of the spirit behind them. 
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Nehru: National Independence and Inter- 
national Peace 

GANDHI AND NEHRU 


Shri Romesh Thapar (India): 

I believe that Jawaharlal Nehru, after he returned from England, was 
going through an inner struggle and that the impact of MahiUma Gandhi 
at this point is most relevant to our understanding of Nehru. It was only 
because of the presence of Mahatma Gandhi and the deep communion 
that developed between Nehru and Gandhi that Nehru was able to become 
a man of action. Gandhi learnt from him, too. They had many differences; 
they had different views of history and yet they learnt from each other. I 
think in discussing Nehru, we should not ignore this massive influence in 
his life, because it conditioned his political activity; it conditioned much, 
I think, of his later attitudes to the world. And similarly there was Gandhi's 
own development under Nehru’s great humanizing attitude to world peace, 
We see that in the debates which took place in the Indian National Congress, 
Nehru saw India through Gandhi’s eyes and Gandhi saw the world 
through Nehru’s eyes. 

Dr. Clovis Maksoud (League of Arab States): 

With due respect to those Indians who know more about Nchrii Ilian 
I do, I do not think Nehru’s link with India was Gandhi. There is no doubt 
that Gandhi apprised Nehru of certain facets of India at an early stage of 
Nehru s communion with India, which expedited his knowledge of the 
fennent of India, That is one thing. But to say he was Nehru’s living 
jink, instead of saying he was one of the living links with India, is I think a 
little unfair to Nehru’s Indianness. Although the indianness of Nehru is 
not easily seen or observed at that time, yet Indianness docs not necessarily 
y implication associate with it a certain conservatism of approach. I 
do not agree with many who have tried to challenge the beginning of Nehru's 
Indianness. I think there is a great deal of overestimating the impact 
and the influence of the West. 


Shri M. Chalapathi Rau (India): 

^ correct enunciation as to the relationship 
between Gandhi and Nehru is still to be defined very carefully. That has 

would be hazardous to come to any 
them nnv rll between them. Wc cannot allocate to 

of the ^ sharing of portfolios among members 

There k 11,1 ' havc a correct perspective about Nehru, 

an equal need for a correct perspective about Gandlii. Wheu 
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we are discussing or assessing the consequences of Jawaharlal Nehru’s poli- 
cies, we have also to assess the consequences of Gandhi’s. There is a sort 
of intermingling of both. 

Shri V. K. Krishna Menon (India) : 

I think it is no reflection on Panditji to say that so Jong as Gandhiji lived, 
or perhaps till about a year afterwards, he reigned and he was India, There 
was no question of Panditji or anybody else deviating from that. Every- 
body came under that umbrella. Both before Independence and after- 
wards, in smaller or larger groups, he always referred to Gandhiji as the 
‘Master’. In his talks with some of us he always said: “We will go back 
to what Gandhiji would have done.” So there is no question of trying to 
find a formula or some sort of equation on the problem that has been posed 
here with regard to Gandhi and Nehru. It is quite true that Nehru did not 
surrender his judgment at any time. He exercised his free, independent 
judgment on every problem, but when it came to taking a Anal decision 
there used to be some sort of synthesis or reconciliation. But that is prac- 
tical politics. It is rather a mistake to fall into the fallacy, adopted by 
some foreign writers: “Here are two schools of thought; the two schools 
are irreconcilable; so let us split them out.” That was not the position so 
far as India was concerned. 

Prince Prem Purachatra (Thailand) : 

I should like to draw attention to the fact that the monumental work 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru had a great influence on the 
freedom movement in Southeast Asia and also, I believe, elsewhere. This 
came really in two big waves, both before and after the Second World War. 
The younger generation, who were growing up before the Second World 
War, were inspired by the news coming from India on what was going on 
there — the titanic struggle for independence — and again after the War when 
the movement gained an impetus as a result of certain changes brought 
about by the War. Nehru’s work went far beyond the confines of his own 
country and even probably beyond Asia struggling to be free. Even in 
my own country which won its freedom 700 years ago, we felt his stirring 
and inspiring call for independence. Among our young people, it enjoyed 
very great support and it had a great influence on the people in our own 
country. 


INDEPENDENCE AND PARTITION 
Mr. John Freeman (U.K.); 

Mr. Thapar* raised a question, and did not answer it, about the diver- 
gence of view which arose between Jawaharlal Nehru and Gandhi on patience 
action in the later stages of the freedom struggle. Would further patience 


* See his paper, p. 26. 
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on Gandhian lines have “forced Britain to hand over to a united centrel" 
Now it struck me that it might be of interest if I were to put on record 
what, I believe, would be a general British view of this, looking back after 
nearly a quarter of a century with detachment and with nil passion spent, 
I think the consensus of British opinion, as historians arc beginning to 
evaluate this period of history, would be that after the Second World War, 
patience would no longer have been adequate to produce the result Gaiidlii 
desired. We should say that unity might have been preserved if the olTer 
of the Cabinet Mission in 1942 had been acceptable, in 1942, 1 think, it 
would seem to many of us that the possibility of handing over to a united 
centre, whether we had been compelled to or whether wc had done so 
voluntarily, still existed. Once the opportunity of 1942 had passed, then 
I think the British view would perhaps be that unity was no longer possible 
and that Jawaharlal Nehru’s insistence on action, accepting the existing 
position and the partition with it, was as good as any other course and 
probably better. I think our view today, 20 or 25 years later, would be 
that Nehi’u’s view was probably a more correct one from India’s point of 
view than Gandhi’s. It is regarded in my country as one of the most re- 
markable developments of liistory that, after this long and occnsionnlly 
bloody freedom struggle, not only did our two countries devise relations 
which were healthy and cordial and mutually prolitablc, but also that Nehru i 
himself was loved by liberal opinion in Britain only less than he was by the , 
masses in his own country. This is really a very remarkable historical ' 
development. 


Sliri Romesh Thapar (India) : ’ 

^ I would like to take up this interesting point which 1 left unanswered 
in my paper. It was just a tentative frame. I agree with Mr. Freeman . 
mat 1942--it is my personal judgment — was the watershed, as it were. I 
Ihe moment we lost die opportunity, historically speaking, in 1942, we' 
saw two parallel developments— one was the gradual erosion of our own 
contro over the freedom movement and a very conscious British effort lo 
ouitd the Muslim League and a very conscious response on Die part of (he 
Mushin League. So, by 1947, the situation was out of our hantls and there 

Fi-eeman that wc in India, at least quite a large 
number of people I know of, feel the same way. 


Shri M. Chalapathi Rau (India): 

to liistory, cacii one of us is free 

others ^Fnr in«t or to remember certain facts and forgel 

happened in has been a reference to 1942. What exactly 

of freedom Frp A ^ Cnpps proposals ; it was not the momenl 

Jawa^ I*' 1942, th; Congress, guided by 

, who at that moment was interested in fighting not only 
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the British in India but also Fascism in Europe, came to one conclusion. 
Nehru was very keen that a free India should be able to take a share in the 
fight against aggression in the world. But, in 1942, it was very difficult for 
the British to concede the defence portfolio to Indian hands. At that time, 
the talks broke down and a very good opportunity was lost. Then came 
the growth of the Muslim League. During seven years of Lord Linlithgow, 
Viceroy of India, the Muslim League grew from a small communal party into 
a party which was supposed to be on par with the Congress. So the problem 
developed.^ If one had the time, one could go into the "ifs** of history. 
If the British had not come to this country, what would have happened ? 
I would like to ask if the British had granted dominion status in 1920, what 
would have happened? If the British had conceded dominion status even 
in 1930, what would have happened? What would have happened if there 
was no partition in 1947? 

Jawaharlal Nehru did not favour partition. However, the situation 
was difficult. There was the need to build the country. The Congress 
Working Committee had passed a resolution that there was no good in 
forcing the unwilling parts of the country to join a united India. The 
Cabinet Mission came. It was only a question whether Pakistan would be 
outside the country or inside the country. The Cabinet Mission’s scheme 
was such that it was full of checks and balances, it was so complex, that 
neither part of India could have been free to go ahead to build its future 
as it liked. So, ultimately, it was conceded that those who were unwilling 
should not be forced to join the Indian Union and be left separate. Nehru 
did not like partition; he never accepted partition as a solution. In his 
Discovery of India, he had written that partition would solve no problem. 

Shri V. K. Krishna Menon (India): 

Now, first of all, let it be said that partition was a risk that was taken. 

It IS a price that we paid for independence. And there is no getting away 
from the fact that the Indian people were prepared to pay any price to get 
rid of the British. That is the position. It is wrong to say that partition 
has been justified by subsequent events. We thought at that time, when we 
submitted to the operation, that the two remaining pieces would be healthy. 
Our expectations were not fulfilled. That is current politics into which I 
am not going. 

Tliere is no doubt that the British since 1946, when the Cabinet Mission 
came, rather regarded partition as brinkmanship. They thought they 
could postpone the grant of independence by this device. So they said: 
“We are prepared to give it, but to whom could we give it?” They said 
that it was the real question facing them. All the steps necessary for parti- 
tion had been thought of and developed by Britain over a long period. 

It should not be forgotten that the idea of giving independence to India 
came rather suddenly when Mountbatten was sent to India and the British 
fixed a time limit. They had come to a situation when they could no longer 
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India partly because of economic, political and otlicr impacts after 
WnriH and partly because of the tremendous amount of vitality 

Sased during the stru^les of non-co-opcratio*i and particularly since ^ 
di 1942 movement. I personally believe that i was not any particular ^ 
incident in the West that changed it one way or the other. 


non-alignment and third force 

Dr. Clovis Maksoud (League of Arab States) : 

Now what did non-alignment mean to Nehru? This has to be under- 
stood in the context of the world that independent India faced. It was a 
world bifurcated into two postures, into two antagonistic blocs, eacli 
claiming to have the total possession of complete truth and the otlier being 
denounced as utterly wrong. This was an unhealthy polarization that^ 
led to areas of tension. In this situation, he found that liiclia could not 
accept the formula of communism as.it emanated during the Stalinist regime, : 

He also realized that considering the nature of economic hicrnrcliy Ihl 
obtained in the West, with its background of coloniai domination and , 
exploitation, the role of Asia and Africa was to extricate themselves from r 
this bipolar world. Non-alignment was an international projection of his i 
internal quest for an Indian system that would lead to n good society williin 
India, a concept blending the revolutionary zest of socialism with the . 
humanist content of liberalism. His non-alignment was in fact a conscious ; 
alignment on the part of India to certain forces that were in his view latenl 
within both policies and that is why he shied away from llie formation of | 
a third bloc. _ _ IL 

Nehru wanted through non-alignment to discover the unifying forces m , 
in the world community, and I think to a large extent the success of non- p 
alignment, which was pioneered by Nehru, has led today to a libcralizalioii 
of and accommodation between the forces of communism and anti-com- 
munism. 

Shri Romesh Thapar (India): 

Non-alignment was a natural product of the Ihougiit of Nehru. He 
saw the need to build not only a democratic society or a balance of demo- 
cratic power within the country; he had also to introduce within his socidj 
an egalitarian economic system. When he looked around the world, ii* 
saw it polarized between two blocs heavily committed to mutual confro^'^^ 
tation, one bloc certainly carrying a great tradition of democratic 
thought based upon assent, and another bloc emphasizing in the 
humanistic manner, when you reduce it to its essentials, the need Ibr^^l ') 
egalitarian system in economic structure. To align with either of the bloK|. / 
would have involved damage to one or the other concept. I thinly 
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alignment for Nehru was a very integral projection oftheinternal consensus 
in the sense that he was fusing the great economic experimentation of the 
Socialist world with the great democratic humanistic traditions of the deve- 
loped societies in the West. And this, I think, is how we should approach 
his internal posture with regard to the Indian reality, and his external pos- 
ture with regard to the very sharp polarization that existed in the early years 
of India’s freedom. 

Dr. S. Huzayyin (U.A.R.): 

I find that the two main elements of Nehru’s non-alignment are courage 
and justice. Moral courage is a very important element I think for a 
man like Nehru to stand up and say that “we are going to be non-aligned 
in spite of any consequences” — India was not very strong from a material 
point of view and had so many preoccupations — shows that he had the 
courage to follow non-alignment and to take any risks attached to it. This 
is a very important lesson in moral courage which really distinguishes a 
man. The other point is the idea of justice. Justice emanates from the 
conscience of man, and it is his conscience that distinguishes him from the 
rest of creation. This world could of course be run by reason, rational 
actions, if people were reasonable enough. But reason is not enough for 
man to live his full life. Nations as well as individuals live, I think, by 
upholding the two ideals of moral courage and justice as emanating from 
the conscience of humanity, of Man. It is mainly in these two fields that 
Nehru made his great and everlasting historical contribution. 

Shri P. N. Kirpal (India) : 

In regard to non-alignment, it was not merely the interest of India which 
was uppermost in Nehru’s mind. It was also a question of ethical principle, 
a question of faith and courage. He was not non-aligned with the two blocs 
in toto. He was non-aligned with certain excessive things arising out of 
fear and mistrust in the policies of the two blocs. I think he would never 
reject both the systems completely. His concept of non-alignment was not 
any kind of moral judgment or disapproval of the two blocs. His objective 
was to aim at some kind of synthesis or rapprochement. He thought 
India with her policy of non-alignment, possibly supported by many other 
countries, could reach this very positive, very ethical objective. 

M. Jean Daridan (France): 

/ Nehru worked throughout his life for peace and development of friend- 
- ship between nations. His liberalism was always evident in dealing with 
countries and problems, and whenever he was advising any country to do 
a particular thing he was very prudent. 

Here I would like to recall the contribution Nehru made to the cause of 
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peace The two problems which affected us vitally were Algeria and Indo- 
china.' We know only too well the very useful role played by the Indian 
delegate at the Geneva Conference, Yet, Nehru took gicat care to avoid ^ 
any initiative that might affect the susceptibilities of the parties, and that 
was very evident when India was charged with the Chaii-manship of the : 
International Commissions which were responsible for ensuring the imple- 
mentation of the Geneva Agreement. The work that India began, we hope, 
will be taken up with fresh vigour. 

In the case of Algeria, although he did not take a direct part in the solu- : 
tion of the problem, Nehru appreciated the desire of General dc Gaulle to ; 
carry through the policy of self-determination. May I conclude by recalling 
a problem— a purely Indo-French one— the problem of the former French 
colonies which were transferred to India de facto? It was pending with the 
French Parliament for a considerable time. Despite the impatience and ; 
pressure brought to bear on him by his colleagues and others, never did 
Pandit Nehru allow this to become a matter of discord between the two 
countries. Now the ex-French colonics have become dejure part of India, 


Shri S. L. Poplai (India): 


Pandit Nehru typified or embodied certain values, both iiilelicctual ' 
and moral values, and one of these values which characterized his bclmvioui > 
both at home and abroad is that of a healthy sceptic, a person who wouli 
not take his decision from somebody clsc’s conclusions, a person who did • 
not believe that any one group or nation or ideology had the monopoly of ; 
truth. He made that quite clear in his speeches, and once declared that 
there were many millions in the world who were not committed to either 
capitalism or communism and yet sought a better life and a more hopeful 
future. That was the attitude that worked hi his policies at home; that ; 
was also the attitude that worked in his policies abroad. That was also 
the attitude that appealed, in my opinion, to a large number of nations who 
won freedom from colonial rule since the end of World War H. If any- 
thing, Pandit Nehru was an activist. He was not a person who would rest 
content with the disabilities of his own or of his people. He always wanted 
to make a positive contribution to the problems of the world, and this was 
natural to a man who had dedicated himself and his country to the serviw 
oi humanity. Nehru could not of course use power as a moans to make 
his pohey or his country’s voice felt in international relations. If he did 
not have the power to match against the power of the U.S. or the U.S.S.R. 
or even Great Britain, the only thing he could do was to take an inclepciKleut 
rr composing disputes with appeals to reason 

urnu,’ thus try to bring down the tensions that were 

growing in the world. - 


the pminfrji aspect of non-alignment which really appealed to 

nowpre recently become independent. They were small 

) id not have much of military strength, diplomatic experience ^ 
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or economic power. And yet, with the exuberance of newly won freedom, 
they wanted to contribute their mite, whatever it was, towards resolving the 
very grave and difficult problems in the world. They would not allow the 
affairs of the world to be decided, as in the past, by the Great Powers. This 
was a major consideration which made the non-alignment policy attractive 
to the new small countries emerging into independence. 

Shri V.K. Krishna Menon (India); 


I do not think Panditji liked the word “non-alignment.*’ What is 
non-something, he would ask. Our position after we attained inde^ 
pendence was that there was no question of going back to our old imperial 
masters; nor was there any question of our being able to attain some form 
of equality m relation to the two blocs. Our interest was to be able to 
consolidate our own development and not to be thrown into one of these 
blocs, They are two sides of the cold war. Panditji once said that we were 
not neutrals where human freedom and colonialism were concerned. Non- 
alignment certainly means that we will not be involved in the war blocs and 
that we will not be precommitted to the policy of any side. This refusal 
to divide the world, or to allow the world to be divided between the two 
Sides, has made a confrontation between them, as has been said now, per- 
haps less of a danger than would have been the case otherwise. But the 
function of the non-aligned group of powers was not to form a third bloc 
or third force. I think it is not a question of playing with words because 
the whole idea of neutralism or non-alignment is the opposition to power 
blocs as such. Panditji made this quite clear while rejecting President 
Eisenhower’s offer of arms aid to India to balance the U.S. military supplies 
to Pakistan, as it was a projection of the cold war apparatus in our part of 
the world. If there was to be a third bloc, which was effective in the military 

^ stronger than either bloc. That 

would be too much power to be entrusted to anybody. 


Mr. Stephen Spender (U.K,): 

fit ^ demolished. For although Mr. Nehru may have objected to 
this term and it was indeed objectionable to many peopIe~the fact re- 
mams that the policy of non-alignment was interpreted by many people 
outside India-and perhaps by some inside-as the idea of a thhd W 
Perhaps third force is a wrong term. I do not want to quarrel about the 
terms employed, but it is a name for something positive and dynamic and 
not just pacific. Mr. Menon discussed the idea of a “third bloc ” but for 
him to say that it would be a reality only if it had one and a half times the 

distorts the situation. The third force 
suggests the possibility of a situation in which the two power blocs with 
tlieir comparatively small manpower confront the sheer mass of populatk)^ 
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^ • t x«hcm they are not able to use their most 

in the rest of the world j,,. j,,g population itself becomes 

effective (nuclear) ^ a half times stronger than the two blocs, 

a power, a third force indeed U ,„igUt be true to say that the 

measured in the s® P P ^ potentiality of the third force idea, 

Vietnamese war demonsmic weapons, and their manpower, 

The Americans cannot use measure itself against the man- 

although steadily Asia, Here population becomes a reality 

power of a large part of South ast a ^ something like this is 

L a P'"^“ idet of the third force. I would not like this idea to be 

completely lost. 

Shri V.K. Krishna Menon (India). 

aUr,^^t the third force. Third force 
I am sorry I stand one of the iustifications of atomic 

means third force. ^iLif powers have enough armamcjl 

armament IS atomic deterren 

there would not be any war so. 

not like to be ° ^ ^ j. 5000 troops; today wc sec half a 

of the Vietnam busmes * ^ fi t weapons bjl 

S.1K~ - » 

deterrent to war, although in a dthcrent sens • > ^ 

because we thought that it would wage a t . , 

thought it was the projection of war appara u ' this part ol tl« 

As against that, we have to place on recor . . 

zones in the world, which at various times k. 

Minister or from Anthony Eden or from "^e is di 

been totally disregarded by those who have tlieni.l 

one thing you can do with atomic weapons and 
personally believe that this idea of complete chsannamc^iUs^^ 
the other thing-liraitation of armament— is Utopia. K wc Imv 11 cp^ 
when we have a quarrel with our neighbour, we use it. ii ‘ b 
sufficient, we want to make other guns. There is no ^ ^ 

only way is complete and total disarmament and that ^ 

possible. That is why when the U.S.S.R. brought this up 
were the first people to say that it is not Utopia, 
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Nehru: Social Justice and National 
Development 

EQUALITY AND DEMOCRACY 
Mrs. Alva Myrdal (Sweden) : 

In regard to social justice, Nehru was much more radical than Gandhi 
in demanding equality. He more than anybody before him thought in 
terms of precise legislation to achieve social equality and reform social 
institutions. Here we see how Nehru was an interventionist, much more 
than Gandhiji ever was. I believe that their structure of mind was different 
and that Nehru brought something new and important to India just because 
he was apt to think in interventionist terms. He was so much of an inter- 
ventionist that he became the great protagonist of planning in India. And 
as a protagonist of democratic planning, which he was, we may even say 
that he was a world pioneer. It should not be forgotten that he planned for 
planning even before Independence. Nehru had already inherited radical 
and rebellious ideas from India and he thereafter blended them with rather 
more interventionist ideas from the West. He carried the synthesis to a 
workable political programme much farther than what any of his teachers 
had envisaged. 

Dr, Clovis Maksoud (League of Arab States): 

I would like to state very briefly that the basic commitment of Nehru 
was his egalitarianism. That was his principal motivating force and objec- 
tive. Indian nationalism under Nehru’s leadership, believing as it did in 
a new equal India, helped in freeing Britain from a status of superiority. 
This commitment to equality translated itself in the aftermath of indepen- 
de^e, when India had become equal to other nations, to the politics within 
Iiijffa. Equality of nations now became the equality of the individual 
within the nation. It is this double conception of equality that also provided 
secularism not as an accommodation between a majority and a minority 
because to Nehru, I think, there was no such thing as majority and minority. 
Secularism was for Nehru the projection of the central position of the in- 
dividual in society and his needed equality. 

Shri V. K. Krishna Menon (India): 

For Panditji, the content of liberty was equality. And from that there 
has been no deviation, so far as he is concerned, or this country is concerned, 
except perhaps for the last few years when vested interests have questioned 
the proposition that the content of liberty is equality. That has been his 
contiibution, which was projected in the Indian struggle for independence, 
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.Mno Panditii can be spoken of as an embodiment, it is 
and if there is anyth g ^ equality. That also accounts for the 

this, that there 's n ^ arguments as to how to getindepes. 

fact that while ther g 
deuce there was no doubt 
argument whether t 

rich or the poor houM have 

that if there 's " Y ; l,j ^,51; ^|,,,t the significance ol 

tT He“d^o appC^^^ practical terms the right given hy We- 
’ a pLdom ghen in the Constitution has no meaning unless it b 

’’'iT'to to neX that is to say. everybody has got the vote but it 
available to PP. 200,000 people then only tliost 

who^: ve'eot^ance cir 0 there.’ The equality that is conferred hy Je 
SStion would not become real unless one is capable of exercising h« 

franchise. 

Shri Sham Lai (India): 

Much has been said here regarding Pandit Nehru s idetis about soti 
iustice We all know that he was a geiuiinc democrat and that ho wanlej 
inequalities, both in terms of opportunities and living standards, to grow 
less^and less, But the pertinent question is for us to assess how far fc 
Dolicies of the last 20 years have taken the country tovi'ards tlie goal of social 
iustice set by him. In one field, that of educational opportunities, ok 
can say at once that equality of opportunity has grown rapidly. I do nol 
think the same can be said in regard to living standards. 1 he period 04 
planned development has in fact seen the growth of a large elite class which, 
is today enjoying a standard of living that is in no way inferior to wliatil; 
would expect in the most advanced industrial societies. 


Dr. Govis Maksoud (League of Arab States): 

' Nehru intellectually was undoubtedly ^a Socialist, lo him democrat 
' and socialism were not two separate categories. . Democracy is an exprw 
I sion of socialism. Socialism is the application of democracy to the soca 
j and economic means of the large majority of the people. Tlierefore, u 
I his speeches and talks, many times he emphasized the fact that thcreisK 
such thing as political democracy independent of economic and soei 
democracy. He believed that economic and social dcmociacy hime' 
inevitably a certain measure of socialism. 


Shri V.K. Krishna Menon (India): 

Panditji, from the very early times, emphasized that democracy is nieaj 
ingful only if it is not compartmental; that is to say, democracy must ap ^ 
to the whole of society, to the whole of life, to the whole of mental attit# f 
So unless democracy is applied to social, cultural and spiritual spher^; 
it is not complete ; that is to say, if equality of opportunity for developm| 
which is the idea of democracy, is denied in the economic sphere, whic i. 
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what alfects a person most, there cannot be any democracy. So these 
ideas of democracy and socialism are intertwined and it is, I think, rather a 
futile exercise to consider which came first and which came afterwards. 

Slui Romesh Thapar (India): 

I think in the last years of Panditji’s life, he was obsessed with the idea 
of moving the people. He always emphasized that they were India’s 
greatest worth. He had moved them politically, how to move them into 
ecohdmic-^asks? This is a problem in democracy. We must be very 
clear, I feel, in our discussion of these crucial issues. This central question 
of moving our people through persuasion, the greatest work in democracy, 
was, I think, the real problem that faced him before he died. 


EDUCATION AND LITERACY 
Mrs. Alva Myrdal (Sweden): 

I have definitely concluded that for the sake of democracy and popular 
participation in public affairs, for the establishment of a true two-way 
communication between the governors and the governed, and also not least 
for the sake of promoting economic development, the effective way is to 
assure as soon as possible 100 per cent literacy. If that goal cannot be 
reached quickly by way of primary schools, then it must be done, even if 
less perfectly, by way of adult literacy campaigns followed by circulation of 
reading materials. 

I think we are not sufficiently aware of the great risk involved in just 
introducing more facilities of higher education when a population is not 
saturated with basic primary education and literacy. That would only 
lead to increasing the inequalities and preserving the idea of education as a 
class privilege. Even in regard to primary education, as long as you do not 
cover 100 per cent of the children, perhaps only 50 or 75 per cent of the 
school-age population, what education is provided will flow to the haves 
rather than to the have-nots. Primary education must permeate a whole 
nation without leaving any but the very odd children out. Otherwise,, the 
differences will persist between one class more privileged because it is “edu- 
cated” and the other kept backward to continue to be “the working class.” 

Sliri Romesh Thapar (India) ; 

When Mrs. Myrdal speaks of education, I accept the broad thesis that 
you cannot have an equal society with equal opportunity without cent per 
cent literacy. We must also realize that under Panditji, who was a great 
believer in this central principle, the experience in India has been to entrench 
the more affluent sections of the country through a formal type of education. 
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Therefore I would like to amend Mrs. Myrdal’s i;emarks to this extent- 
rent oer c’ra literacy with an objective which is social, This involves work 
Tnd technical skills. In India vast sums of money are put into education 
buUve find that the education does not have this modern forward thrust, 
but creates entrenched privileges. 


Mr. M. Elmandjra (Unesco): 

I agree with Mrs. Myrdal that literacy is absolutely indispensable to 
economic development, especially if you want that economic development 
should not be accompanied by social injustice. The Director-General of 
Unesco, when he speaks on literacy, always makes the point that humawity 
today is operating at less than 50 per cent or even at 40 per cent. Since 
you have so many illiterates in the world, they are not effectively participating : 
either in the development process or in the social and economic gains of ; 
what is happening. 

However, investment in higher education and in technical education is ' 
also necessary for economic development because it provides trained man- 
power. It is only when you approach education from that angle, that is in i. 
terms of the need for and in terms of the productivity of trained engineers 
and graduates, that you can convince the Finance Ministers of the impor- . 
tance of putting more money into education. There is a big dilemma on j 
this point, between the demands of economic development and social ^ 
justice, so far as the role of education is concerned. 

Sbri y.K. Krishna Menon (India): | 

A reference has been made to education. The requirement of universal \ 
literacy was recognized a very long time ago, but Paiiditji’s individuah 
contribution towards that, except as Head of the Government, lias been 
minimum because in this country education is a subject for the states from 
the organizational point of view and there are various other factors anil 
I need not go into them. I am myself rather a disappointed person in regard 
to this. While it is quite true that 65 million children will be thiougl 
schools this year and government spends more money in one year on educa- 
tion than what was spent in 50 years under British rule, it also remains a 
fact — Mr. Kirpal can correct me if I am wrong — that more than half of 
them are withdrawn from the school after the first, second or third yeaii 
as the case may be, to help the family or enter the labour market, So, tlii 
net result of education has to be decided by the vast volume of wastage tha! 
is taking place. 

There is also considerable advance in university education, but thelatoil 
contribution, the latest encouragement or emphasis that was put by Pandit- 
ji in regard to education is in regard to technological education. However, 
we have got to go a long way towards making this an educated counir)' 
Unless illiteracy is removed/ft is very diAult for us to make a speedier 
inarch either into the fulfiltnent of our democratic ideas or in the remowl 
of discrimination that apfses^In a social s^se, it is a mark of inferioriiy 
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and literacy, therefore, is a necessary ingredient in the promotion of 
democracy. 

Prof. H. Nakamura (Japan): 

Mrs. Myrdal’s paper is fascinating and convincing. I am just going to 
mention one case — a case from my country where spread of literacy and rise 
of productivity went hand in hand together. As you know, a hundred 
years ago when the westerners came to Japan, our leaders decided to open 
the country to the world — and did various things among which I might men- 
tion two points in particular. One was the abolition of illiteracy through 
compulsory education. The other was the abolition of the feudal system 
based on four classes. Everybody came to be treated equally, though 
there was one failure. Another kind of aristocracy created itself, but the 
last war changed that, too. We have since tried to introduce the principle 
of equality much more forcefully and I think it has been a success. For 
our economic recovery, spread of literacy has been very helpful. Of course, 
literacy alone is not enough; Mrs. Myrdal has emphasized this point. 
Some other elements are needed — in our case, hard work on the part of 
our people and aid and sympathy from foreign governments also helped. 

Shri P.N. Kirpal (India): 

Jawaharlal Nehru did not consider literacy as education. Once he 
said that he knew a number of literate people who were completely unedu- 
cated, so far as he was concerned, because they had not grown out of their 
infantile frame of mind. Although the majority of Indian people were 
illiterate, he had great faith in them and that brings me to the very impor- 
tant point which Mr. Krishna Menon made, namely, Nehru’s great appre- 
ciation of the quality of the Indian people in spite of their illiteracy. Nehru 
knew that there was a certain quality in them, there was a certain culture, 
an innate culture in them, and this he valued very greatly. It created a 
bond between him and the masses of the people. I may say that Jawaharlal 
Nehru was the author of an idea, aud this was very dear to his heart, that 
there should be a scheme of social service for all college students to go 
to the villages and spend sometime serving the rural people, from whom 
they could also learn something. Although the scheme has not yet been 
implemented because of financial considerations, it has been strongly re- 
commended by the Education Commission recently. 

Dr. S. Huzayyin (U.A.R.): 

In my view the main contribution of Nehru from the educational point 
of view is that he tried to have two tilings bear on the life of the new India, 
i.e., science and technology on the one hand and culture on the other. The 
old idea, namely, science for the sake of science, is very good in itself, 
but in a world like ours and in the condition of the developing countries 
like India and my own, I think, we have perhaps to lay stress at least tem- 
porarily on the fact that science should be in the service of society. A little 
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later on perhaps, when we reach a further stage in development, we can 
afford to concentrate a good proportion of our efforts m the service of the 
cause of science for the sake of science. 

It was culture that was lacking in our education in the recent past. We 
have had perhaps enough numbers of educated men, some very highly educa- 
ted, but cultured men we have in a small minority. It is culture which 
makes the educated useful, both for himself and for his society. Educa- 
tion, in pre-freedom days, both in my country and in India also, had a 
philosophy which was far from being a healthy philosophy, because it was 
producing clerks and social parasites who used their education to exploit 
society. We have now to use education for paying back to society, I 
tliink Nehru’s views on education and on the quality of education, on link- 
ing education to the people at large, are inspired by the example of his 
own life. Although he had much education, during his childhood and his 
youth here and abroad, he came to the people, to the masses and gave 
them sometliing of his education; he linked himself with tlie people, I 
know it would be annoying to hear me saying all this, but India and this 
generation have a great deal to learn from Nehru, the great man, and in 
this respect there is a parallel that exists between India and the developing 
countries in Africa and Asia, and that is very important. 

Prof. Otto von Simson (Federal Republic of Germany): 

It seems very significant to me that the discussion, especially the last 
intervention, has turned again to culture or rather to the ends of human 
life and of economic and social development. I also cannot help feeling 
that both the papers on the theme of “Social Justice and National Develop- 
ment” were such important contributions. It appears from these two papers 
that there is really in the thought and in the work of Jawaharlal Nehru no 
distinction between what has been called the “two cultures.” Mrs. Myrdal 
has pointed out, I think completely convincingly, the relation between these 
two in Mr. Nehru’s mind. His was a country based on two world religions 
and in India he had seen religion and humanity covered with superstition 
and other things and these impeded and prevented social and economic 
development. He turned to technology as an indispensable means towards 
industrialization and in this way he also saw the prerequisites for the social 
development of his country and of his people. 


ENDS AND MEANS OF DEVELOPMENT 
Shri Romesh Thapar (India): 

of the internal structure in India was to be democracy in a 
fhinWnZ.°n u u economy was a very essential concept in Pandilji's 
g» e however that the commanding heights of the economy must 
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3 held by the state. The type of administration. that was inherited, while 
might have helped to consolidate the freedom won in the earlier tuibuleiit 
jars! became a great drag upon the development tasks which nation 
id set before itself, and Panditji was not able to change this colonial-typc 
Iministration. Then again in the course of the development of 
lonomy, there developed the enclaves. I or all of us m India cah them 
zested interests;” very powerful vested interests prevented the ooveiop- 
ent of India in a socialist direction, in an egalitarian direction, and aJs 
•evented the state’s movement to the commanding heights of economy, 
hen I say we have failed, I would like to qualify it by saying tliat wc 
ive massive achievements but we are now confronted vvith a tremendous 
b to get the country to the next plateau. This involves wide change, 
ange involves coercion; if we. do not coerce or if we do not ^ake what 
call the “national consensus” dynamic, there is a dangei of stagnatioi . 
will be a dangerous stagnation. 

r. S. Huzayyin (U.A.R.): 

I was impressed by Mrs. Myrdal’s statement which gave us a concise 
cture of Nehru’s socio-economic ideas. She said that Nehru, to her 
ind inherited rebellious ideas from India and took interventionist ideas 
3 m the West. Does it not perhaps give a somewhat too simplified Picture 
■ the mind of Nehru? If we try to put it the other way round, m the 
rm of ends and means, I think Nehru, so far as ends were concerned 
IS entirely Indian. His ends perhaps emanated through India, he aimed 
r the uSeVt of his people and for the redress of history so as to give 
dia her^place as a very valuable member nation of humanity. However, 
s meansCd methods were not purely Indian. They were a very happy 
end of his identification with and understanding ^ 

md, and of what could be learnt from the West and applied to 
iC other. He had his own means of socialistic application m India. His 
icialism in India was the truth of what he learnt in Europe, especiaUy 
om Eastern Europe, and what he thought could be practised to the best 
Ivantage in India amongst his own people. 


htl P.N. Dhar (India): 

I think a part of the difficulties we are facing in this country today is that 
e are trying not to counter historical lessons but to create new precedents 
1 history. I will quote one example where historical lesson seems to me 
► be very pertinent.* There is enough historical evidence to suggest that 
le most basic feature of all economies that have gone through development 
that their most crucial period has been the period of high investment, 
conoinists have simplified this perhaps by saying that a backward economy 
lUst move at the rate of 15 to 20 per cent as against the usual 5 per cent 
I order to break the barriers to growth and prosperity. The increase m 


See Mrs. Alva Myrdal’s paper, p. 47. 
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these statistical percentages however is not a cause but an cITcct. Thi 
problem really is: what is the cause? One liistorical fact seems to bi 
unmistakable, that in all the periods when gigantic and prolonged invest 
ment effort has been made whether in Britain, in Germany, in Japan or ir 
Russia, these periods of successful industrial revolutions have been triggerec 
off by members of the elite who were stern and puritanicjil people dedicate 
to their tasks. This is true of the British middle class; it was true oftht 
eastern Junkers and the western industrialists of Germany; it was true ol 
the pioneers of American development who went on the voyage to the West; 
it was true of the Japanese samurai ; it was also true of the Russian Bolsheviks! 
They all possessed a common feature: they were able to keep consumption 
down and draw out the fullest energies of their people for the building up 
of their resources of capital. 

Now one of the difficulties we face in this country is that wc are trying 
to stimulate growth and accumulate capital under circumstances where the 
emphasis on austerity or the lowering down of consumption gets dissipated 
because this process is taking place under circumstances of political demo- 
cracy and under a federal system that encompasses a country that has 
certain parts more developed and other parts less developed. Therefore, 
what I wanted to say was that to say history has no lessons for the newly- 
developing countries sounds to me a little too negative. I think the problem 
is how to meet this historical challenge. 


Shri Sham Lai (India) : 

Mr. Thapar provides the key to an understanding of Pandit Nehru’s 
approach to political and economic problems at home by viewing it as a 
continuous search for national consensus. The middle path which Pandit- 
ji followed did not merely help to avert a violent confrontation between 
the Right and the Left which might have seriously impaired tlie unity of 
the country. It also enabled him to keep regional, communal and caste 
conflicts Within bounds. The result is that India has enjoyed a high degree 
ol political stability in the last 20 years and has been spared llie Jiorrors of 
cm strife which has been the sad lot of so many developing nations. How- 
ever, a consensus is only a means of finding out how fur the people will 
go on a given issue in a given situation. By itself it does not create a sense 
wtilf national ethos. Mr. Thapar posed the question 
rAfAntv Nehru s obsession with consensus was responsible for the 
^ apparatus or administration. In my view, 

for tw mass of the people, except 

wholphPflTiA/U^^ of the administrative hierarchy, would have welcomed 
ffiflure 0 ^^ the past at least in this field. The 

ratus to npw nA lias made effective action to adapt the appa- 

no use reerettin? with each passing year. But it is 

to make ud fn/in i question is what can be done now 

make up for lost time and set right old wrongs. 
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Dr. Clovis Maksoud (League of Arab States): 

I hear a great deal about consensus and I am not always sure whnt it 
means. I think in a pluralistic society as obtains in my country niul in 
India and many Asian and African countries, there is a certain consensus, 
and that is what is the national movement. That is what made anti-colo- 
nialism achieve and elicit spontaneous response. But after independence 
the consensus cannot be sustained at the same level as it was before, because 
the nature of one of the challenges that brought about the consensus, V * 
imperialism and colonialism, changes and inevitably some sections or t ie 
society within the internal framework of a nation are bound to be nur . 
Therefore, the consensus cannot always be objective when the dictates ot 
social consciousness are necessary. That I think is very important because 
in moving a society towards development, the intervention that has been 
spoken about here is inevitable, and intervention means a large measure ot 
regulation of tire interplay of social and economic forces. 


Shri V.K. Krishna Menon (India): 

I believe the most outstanding characteristic of Panditji was his insis- 
tence on the quality of method. That is to say, he was notprepared to go 
fhere somehow. The second thing that is almost embarrasstng m 
some cases is the degree of intellectual integrity. Thirdly it was the 
experience of most of us that Nehru never pushed things to the pom 
nonreturn. It is also correct to say that his approach to problems was at 
no time conditioned by fear of consequences; if they came he would take 

them^that way^f universally accepted in India and I 

believe toward the later stage of Panditji’s administration and stewardship 
of the country, people had increasingly recognized that mere welfare mea- 
sures were not socialism; a social welfare state is not necessarily a sociahst 
state nor is the ownership of some establislunents by the government m 
itself socialization. Socialism means community control, the policy ox 
development being identical with or as near as possible and progressively 
approaching our social goals — the greatest good of the greatest number or 

our people. . , . i. t. 

Now naturally in a system where everything is done in the open, where 

everybody has the right to criticize and, what is more, decisions can only 
be taken, are usually taken, as a result of the “middle-of-the-road approach 
and by the pressure of so many pulls, it may be that what was conceived 
might not come about in the end. But there can be no question at any time, 
either then or now, of departing from the socialist goal, nevei has this 
country departed from the socialist goal or the hopes of achieving it, nor is 
it possible for us to think that there is any other way because socialism 
to us is not a doctrine or dogma ; it is a social imperative, a social imperative 
because of the poverty of our people. 
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JawaharW Nehru’s Ideal and the Action o( 

Unesco 


Mr. M. Elmandjra (Unesco): 

. „ that it is in the minds of men that 

Jawaharlal Nehru was c interesting to have an 

you can build the defence °f P ’ has Unesco-by Unesco 

exchange of views on how m a m g,g,„i,ation of 120 Memhcr 

I do not mean just the , .'’g ,unity__contributed to this objective 
States covering whole world eo» ^ 

in the light of its 20 We are taking it for granted 

““•‘‘’'ICr cLdtuUou, but I think some of the people around tins 
m view of our consuiuuou, , nhilosophcrs, may have some- 

table, as eeo— , rfght, but yot 

® “tesHt witto M years. You can build for peace through humai 
cannot test it within years. , 

sESSsr- v:^3 h.r:iis;:;“ 

» S" mS .!« P.*.P. dio... Ite l-li™ » * 

extent has Unesco been the conscience of the world. 

Cardinal Valerian Gracias (India): 

I would like to have a olariflcation from the ^sistant Direct^ 
on this point of Unesco being the conscience of the 
would be very illuminating for us to know whether we have actually 

Up to that objective and to what extent. 


Mr. M. Elmandjra (Unesco) : 


-I insist 


It is a very challenging question. As an international seiva 
on the word “servant”-our first duty is to execute and it is climcui 
me to make an evaluation of this kind. The njaportant thing 
Member States themselves to assess how they think they “^ive c 
to this ideal and to what extent they believe Unesco has played 
the “conscience of the world.” 


Shri P.N. Kirpal (India); 

This is, of course, one of the basic problems. It is true Lqo 

Nehru called Unesco the conscience of the world community, bu 
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is an intergovernmental organization, and it is the governments of tlic 
world who get together and adopt programme resolutions, decide iipon 
policies and approve a budget. Thus when we come down to the work of 
commissions, committees and the secretariat, etc., what conies out is the 
concerted action of governments. 

However, in Unesco’s Constitution there is an article asking Menioer 
States to set up National Commissions in which non-governmental 
nizations, artists, poets, scientists and so on are to be represented. This 
part of the framework of Unesco. If this mechanism of National Com* 
ssions could develop and assume a larger role in the setup of tb 
organization, perhaps there wiK be greater means of express*"'' 
science of the world community. Although the organization is g« 
most of its work in the fields of Education, Science and Cultur 
people who are not members of government, who are iiot offici 
are independent thinkers and creative leaders. There is alway; 
for the Unesco General Conference, composed as it is of the le 
world, to voice their sentiments, feelings and ideals, contribi 
concept of the conscience of the world, especially on the major j 
times. 


Mr, Stephen Spender (U.K.): 

I really want to express my confusion about the terms that are being used. 
Let us examine this statement that Unesco is the conscience of the world 
community. How could it be any such thing? How can an organization 
be the conscience of the world? It would be truer surely to say that Mr. 
Nehni was the conscience of the world. Only the great religious leaders— a 
Christ, a Buddha, a Gandhi— have been the conscience of the world. 


Shri Asoka Mehta (India): 

It is true that an organization can never be an embodiment of conscience. 
The inelectable dichotomy between small man and small society, between 
spirit and action is known to all men and women. The question one is 
entitled to ask is: During the last 20 years, as the result of the work that 
Unesco has done and the opportunities that it has provided to thinkers of 
the world, to what extent has greater understanding emerged in different 
member countries about different cultures and all the rest of it? The point 
to be considered is : To what extent the principle for which this organi- 
zation was set up has in fact been made a part of our life ? I think it is not 
enough to ask the Member States whether they have functioned as the 
conscience of the world. Today no government is functioning as the 
conscience of the world. The point is whether, basically, in the minds and 
hearts of the people we have created some kind of a unity, whether humanity 
is getting over fracturedness, isolation and parochialism and emerging with 
a sense of unity and with a vision of integrity. 
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Dr. S. Huzayyin (U.A.R.): 

1 J flip miestion out by Cardinal Gracias has touched a 
I am ''“5' S'f ?n UnesM generally, and perhaps the parti* 

deeper aspect of our w ^ ourselves, what 

work of this rae ast War a number of representative 

is unesco? I happened 

of “fi.,, meetings which took place out of the feeling thil 

to attend some of the e mee mgs ^ jf more con- 

war was a ^ jn the action of people in different parts of the 

science “ that the idea of Uneseo emerged. 

"'°\f we are trying to build the forces of peace in the minds of men, it is 
more Towards the conscience of men that we should direct our attentton, , 
Sg the is a much easier task than enhancing the spirit andtk ; 

conscience and that is where Mr. Nehru was really great because he pn . 
his finger ’on the deeper aim of Uneseo, namely, its conscience and it 
ethical aim which are far more important than what Uneseo may makeoi , 
contribute.’ Its resources are so limited that there is much discussion i« 
the General Conference about the budget; most of the members go ther 
to take more thau they give. I think Uneseo has a wider meamng, a wd 
connotation to my mind, and it would not be doing justice to Une ^ 
judge it just by the actions of governments meeting “"d Passing lesohit ons. 

It has a wider and deeper sense, and I think it is ‘he deeper ph.losopW 
meaning of Uneseo to which Mr. Nehru referred and to which we shoal , 
direct our attention. ^ 


Mr. John Freeman (U.K.): 

As Mr. Asoka Mehta has pointed out just now, an organization of 
governments cannot conceivably be the conscienw of anything, and a 
us who have served in government, I am sure, will endorse that stateni • 
Jawaharlal Nehru, as one of the great prophets and teachers of our , 
tion, of this century, thought it his duty to emphasize the ethical nature 
Unesco’s work and, therefore, he committed himself to such remar s 
Uneseo being the conscience of mankind. But I cannot believe tna 
would disagree when we say that this is only a half truth. , 

The truth in my view is that social conscience — am not , 

man’s relation with his God— is something that only people who have g 
some stake in social life can afford to have. You cannot talk about so ^ 
conscience in terms of starving people or people who are suffering u 
one thing or another. Similarly, if peace is built in the minds ot ^ 
a proposition may also be built by practical men that if you do not n 
food and houses, there cannot be any peace in mind. Therefore, u 
is to be the instrument of conscience, its real problem lies in resolving 
dilemma between the practical and the ethical means. _ This ^ 

the sort of thing which may have been referred to from time to time m 
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discussions But while considering Unesoo and Nehru, let us go by their 
arevrents and not by their words, because you may ^me up agam 
two accounts of Unesco or, for that matter, two accounts of JawaharlE 
Nehru, if you apply that test. 

Prof. Otto von Simson (Federal Republic of Germany): 

Unesco by its very nature is an organization concerned withj/alues 
Those of us who like myself have sat on the Executive Board will i^alUhe 
long discussions we have had on such questions as tlie elaboration « vf 
and the setting of standards. These constitute a very 
in the decisions that are reached about Unesco programmes. As Mi. Kirpa 
has reminded us. it is of course an intergovernmental 
those who represent the different Member States have to weigh ‘he national 
interests against larger objectives. We have to see that Unesco is ^ "ay 
just a little bit farther than would have beeu possible m a purely political 

framewOTk.^i^^^ Unesco has by its very existence proved the meaning of 
what Jawaharlal Nehru had in his mind when he described it as the con- 
science of the world. 

Dr. Clovis Maksoud (League of Arab States): 

If I may probe deeper into this, why is it that Jfwaharlal Nehru is so 
relevant to Unesco and why is or was Unesco so 

both are committed in their ob ectives and behaviour to the cennai 

Su o?rn in society. In Nehru's mind. Unesco was the b®s>o ab^ 
mtory for not only coexistence, because that was assumed, but for cultural 

codisLvery and technical coaction of nations essence 

pilot project which would enlarge in future. This, I Ihmk, is the essence 
of the relevance of Nehru to Unesco. The experiment of Ujiesco is a pilot 
project for the conscience of man and not an embodiment of the conscience 

A constant communion between Nehru the intellectual and Nehru the 
politician and between India and the world makes Nehru a man of Unesco 
becxiuse it is in this context that Unesco sought to stimulate these forces 
that make the new man possible of emergence. I am sure that technical 
action, as mentioned by the Assistant Director-General, and ethical means, 
as Mr. Freeman has adequately said it, is a superficial dichotomy; that as 
long as we wanted to ensure the centrality of m«an, it was necessary to 
encourage the machine, yet not to allow the machine to dehumanize man. 
It is here that Nehru becomes relevant. It is he who sought to introduce 
the machine but not the fear of the machine. To those who were saying 
that the machine might erode the spiritual values of traditional society, he 
imposed a corrective. But to those who sought to render man subordinate 
to the machine, he brought the cultural values of society. I think Jawaharlal 
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the “conscience of the world.” 
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This is, of course, one of the basic problems. It is Unesco 

Nehru called Unesco the conscience of the world communi y. 
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is an intergovernmental organization, and 
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Mr. Stephen Spender (U.K.): 
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Shri Asoka Mehta (India): 

It is true that an organization can never be an cn 
The inelectable dichotomy between small man and s 
spirit and action is known to all men and women, 
entitled to ask is: During the last 20 years, as the re 
Unesco has done and the opportunities that it has p 
the world, to what extent has greater “Merstandmg 

member eountries about different eultures tM Wch this organi- 

to be considered is : To what extent the principle i?\f, "i 

v'ltion was set up has in fact been made a part of our life ? I think it is not 
cnou-h to ask die Member States whether they have functioned ns the 
conscience of the world. Today no government is functioning ns the 
conscience of the world. The point is whclher, basically, in the minds and 
he irts of the people wc have created some kind of a unity, whether humanity 
Irg^tina over frLturedness, isolation and parochialism and emerging with 
a sense of unity and with a vision of mtcgrily. 
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is an intergovernmental organization, and it is tlie governments of the 
world who get together and adopt programme resolutions, decide 
policies and approve a budget. Thus when we come down to the work ot 
commissions, committees and the secretariat, etc., what comes out is the 

concerted action of governments. _ , . xt t . 

However, in Unesco’s Constitution there is an article asking Menioei 
States to set up National Commissions in which non-governmental orga- 
nizations, artists, poets, scientists and so on are to be represented. This is 
part of the framework of Unesco. If this mechanism of National Coinnii- 
ssions could develop and assume a larger role in the setup of the world 
organization, perhaps there will be greater means of expressing the con- 
science of the world community. Although the organization is governmental, 
most of its work in the fields of Education, Science and Culture is done by 
people who are not members of government, who are not officials, but who 
are independent thinkers and creative leaders. There is always a tendency 
for the Unesco General Conference, composed as it is of the leaders of the 
world to voice their sentiments, feelings and ideals, contributing to the 
concept of the conscience of the world, especially on the major issues of our 

times. 

Mr. Stephen Spender (U.K.): 

I really want to express my confusion about the terms that are being used. , 
Let us examine this statement that Unesco is the conscience of the world 
community. How could it be any such thing? How can an organization 
be the conscience of the world? It would be truer surely to say that Mr. 
Nehru was the conscience of the world. Only the great religious leaders a 
Christ, a Buddha, a Gandhi— have been the conscience of the world. 


Shri Asoka Mehta (India); 

It is true that an organization can never be an embodiment of conscience. 
The inelectable dichotomy between small man and small society, between 
spirit and action is known to all men and women. The question one is 
entitled to ask is: During the last 20 years, as the result of the work that 
Unesco has done and the opportunities that it has provided to thinkers oi 
the world, to what extent has greater understanding emerged in different 
member countries about different cultures and all the rest of it? The point 
to be considered is : To what extent the principle for which this organi- 
zation was set up has in fact been made a part of our life ? I think it is not 
enough to ask the Member States whether they have functioned as the 
conscience of the world. Today no government is functioning as the 
conscience of the world. The point is whether, basically, in the minds and 
hearts of the people we have created some kind of a unity, whether humanity 
is getting over fracturedness, isolation and parochialism and emerging with 
a sense of unity and with a vision of integrity. 
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discussions. But while considering Unesco and Nehru, let us go by their 
achievements and not by their words, because you may come up against 
two accounts of Unesco or, for that matter, two accounts of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, if you apply that test. 

Prof. Otto von Simson (Federal Republic of Germany): 

Unesco by its very nature is an organization concerned with values. 
Those of us who like myself have sat on the Executive Board will recall the 
long discussions we have had on such questions as the elaboration of values 
and the setting of standards. These constitute a very important criteria 
in the decisions that are reached about Unesco programmes. As Mr. Kirpal 
has reminded us, it is of course an intergovernmental organization and 
those who represent the different Member States have to weigh the national 
interests against larger objectives. We have to see that Unesco is always 
just a little bit farther than would have been possible in a purely political 
framework. 

To my mind, Unesco has by its very existence proved the meaning of 
what Jawaharlal Nehru had in his mind when he described it as the con- 
science of the world. 

Dr. Qovls Maksoud (League of Arab States): 

If I may probe deeper into this, why is it that Jawaharlal Nehru is so 
relevant to Unesco and why is or was Unesco so vital to Nehru? I think 
botli are committed in their objectives and behaviour patterns to the central 
position of man in society. In Nehi'u’s mind, Unesco was the basic labo- 
ratory for not only coexistence, because that was assumed, but for cultural 
codiscovery and technical coaction of nations pooling together into a unified 
pilot project which would enlarge in future. This, I think, is the essence 
of the relevance of Nehru to Unesco. The experiment of Unesco is a pilot 
project for the conscience of man and not an embodiment of the conscience 
of man. 

A constant communion between Nehru the intellectual and Nehru the 
politician and between India and the world makes Nehru a man of Unesco 
because it is in this context that Unesco sought to stimulate these forces 
that make the new man possible of emergence. I am sure that technical 
action, as mentioned by the Assistant Director-General, and etliical means, 
as Mr. Freeman has adequately said it, is a superficial dichotomy; that as 
long as we wanted to ensure the centrality of man, it was necessary to 
encourage the machine, yet not to allow the machine to dehumanize man. 

It is here that Nehru becomes relevant. It is he who sought to introduce 
the machine but not the fear of the machine. To those who were saying 
that the machine might erode the spiritual values of traditional society, he 
imposed a corrective. But to those who sought to render man subordinate 
to the machine, he brought the cultural values of society. I think Jawaharlal 
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Nehru was the great corrective of this generation whereby the apparent 
contradictions were brought into focus and perspective. 

Shri Roniesh Thapar (India) : 

One of the most important concepts which Jawaharlal Nehru had in 
his mind was the concept of a new standard of living. This is an aspect 
ignored in our discussions and yet it is fundamental to any consideration 
of the question of building peace in the minds of meit. I do not subscribe 
to metaphysical flights— I do not understand them— but tlic concept of a 
standard of living I understand, particularly in the context of my country. 
We have over 500 million people to cope with and if we are able, through 
the intelligent, integrated action of educationists, scientists, technicians 
and architects, etc., to design a standard of living that is both satisfactory 
and inexpensive for these millions, I believe that Unesco’s work for peace 
would become immediately relevant. How do you provide a good life? 
You do not provide it by inculcating values or ethical standards prevailing 
in the advanced countries. I do not wish to be nide, but we have seen that 
certain developing societies, including ours, where a small element hi society 
is able to build up a standard of living, tend to imitate all the trashiiiess 
which prevails in advanced countries, 

I do not see Uiiseco making an impact on this very, very sensitive field, 
Now it could be argued that this is an economic problem. It is not. It is 
essentially a problem of the most talented and creative men getting together 
and applying their minds to what I consider to be the major problem of 
this century— the provision of a real standard of living. If we could help 
in this job, we would be doing a great service to the world and translating 
what I believe was Jawaharlal’s dream. 

Dr. Paul Braisted (U.S.A.): 

It might be appropriate to speak about the East- West Major Projecl. 
As you know, it was designed in part to call attention to something very 
fundamental in the whole outlook of Unesco, with its emphasis on mutual 
exchange and appreciation of cultural values. Having followed tlie pro- 
gramme in the Consultative Committee, I can say that the response to the 
project from the very beginning was very wide, almost universal. It was 
not just a case of Asians and the West coming together in the project. 
One of the very strong pleas before us was an appeal from the Middle East 
not to be left out. Then in a very short time it was the people of Latin 
merica who said, “we must have a part in it.’* Very soon African countries 
came along and they wanted to participate. It seems to me tliat the idea 
01 mutuality and appreciation of cultural values of different people struck 
a eep chord of response. This I take to be of vital concern to people 
everywhere and within Unesco also. Mr. Kirpal has pointed out some 
ot the limitations of Unesco and called attention to the National Commi* 
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ssions and their role. I would go much farther than that and say that 
Unesco and its activities and the National Commissions and their activities 
are part of a much wider network of scholarship, the work of universities 
and cultural and scientific institutions all over the world. We have truly 
a wide network of people who are in many ways working to make inter- 
national co-operation even more vital and effective. 

Prince Prem Purachatra (Thailand): 

When we talk of Unesco, we .must beware of thinking of a group of 
select people sitting in the air-conditioned comfort of Unesco House. We 
must think of Unesco with all its ramifications spread all over the world. 
As was suggested just now by Dr. Braisted, it is not only Unesco and its 
regional offices of various kinds, there are the National Commissions spread 
all over the world and innumerable affiliated organizations and associations. 
So I think we should be very careful at this stage when we either praise or 
criticize Unesco; we must have in mind what we are praising or criticizing. 

I thought that it might be useful at this stage to mention this. 

Shrl M, Chalapathi Ran (India); 

I do feel that we should not idealize Unesco and blame Unesco for not 
being what it is not meant to be. We all know the limitations of inter- 
national organizations. Unesco is one of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations. When I think of this relationship between one inter- 
governmental organization and another, I am reminded of what Jawaharlal 
Nehru used to say not only about Unesco but about the United Nations. 
He had a view of the world into which we have to fit in his view of the 
United Nations and of Unesco. 

What is Unesco? It has a Constitution, a shining preamble. Member 
Governments and a secretariat. I need not speak about the Constitution. 
Unesco experts, including yourselves, know about it. But I would like 
to suggest that some thought may be devoted to the desirability of amending 
the Unesco Constitution after the experience we have had of 20 years. Its 
membership has grown up. It now represents so many cultures. We 
talk of two cultures, East and West. There is really the culture of one 
continent against another, one nation against another. Unesco can only 
do what the Member Governments enable it to do. When we think of 
Unesco we have to be clear about what we are thinking of. Are we think- 
ing of Member Governments, or the secretariat, or the Constitution itself? 
Whatever the limitations, Jawaharlal Nehru is dead but Unesco is there. 
Unesco has to go on growing, taking more and more action in pursuance 
of its ideals. 

Shri Sham Lai (India): 

I am afraid there has been too much of philosophizing in this discussion 
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so far. Philosophy can be a means of probing a problem iu depth. Bin 
it can as often be a means of evading it. 

Take, for instance, the phrase quoted by so many speakers. “War 
begins in the minds of men and it is here that the defences of peace must 
be built.” It is not a metaphysical problem at all but a plain and simple 
practical challenge. What sort of defences? And what action, if any, 
has Unesco taken to build these? One would presume that the first defence 
would be doing away with everything in the educational system that tends 
to deepen international misunderstandings and hatreds. Has Unesco 
made any worthwhile impact here? It has recently undertaken a project 
to produce a history of mankind. But so far the kind of history envisaged 
by Pandit Nehru or by Unesco has not been adopted in the school curriculum 
anywhere. Not even in India. In any case, is it possible to produce a 
history, particularly of the last 65 years, and not hurt the national ego of 
any country? 

Another way to build the defences of peace in the minds of men is to 
encourage mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultures. Unesco 
has had a programme under way for some years and classics, both old and 
new, have been translated into various languages. But this work has had 
no more them marginal influence so far. Individuals like Arthur Waley, 
Rene Guenon and Ananda Coomaraswamy have done more to interpret 
Eastern civilizations to the West. 


• which Unesco can probably build the defences of peace 

IS by emphasizing the peaceful purposes of science and technology for the 
we fare of people all over the world. But has it in any way succeeded 
m dissuading nations from spending billions of dollars and roubles on the 
mass manufacture of new weapons of total destruction? In human terms, 
ftas Unesco done enough to bring home to people all over the world what 
me war m Vietnam means to the men, women and children of that country? 
f anything, during the last 20 years there has been a visible coarsening of 
mankind, if one can speak of such a thing. Otherwise, 
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of the world but suggests that it can be the meeting place of the best minds 
in the world. And along with the ethical side, there is the practical side. 

Shri P.N. Kirpal (India): 

I believe that in the thinking of Jawaharlal Nehru the idea of Unesco, 
the preamble of Unesco, meant the primacy of the mind over everything 
else, a certain cultural commitment to which Dr. Maksoud has referred, a 
cultural commitment which somehow was never translated in life, because 
life functions largely in the political sphere, grappling with economic pro- 
blems, working through traditional, conventional institutions of government; 
but an overriding cultural commitment was always present. As Dr. Paul 
Braisted has said, Unesco is not merely a secretariat in Paris, or the General 
Conference of 120 Member States meeting once in two years, but the things 
of the mind, the refinement of the heart, the sensitivity of mind, the whole 
world of education, science and culture. In this context, Mr. Chalapathi 
Rau has made a very interesting suggestion — whether the time has not come 
after 20 years of Unesco to think about the Constitution of this organization. 
Can you, through an inter-governmental body, establish the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind? This is the real question. 

I think Mr, Elmandjra was right when he said that if you analyse the 
statements of Nehru on Unesco, Nehru spoke mainly on its ideal and 
seldom, if at all, on its practical action. The practical action of Unesco iia& 
somehow been not really very great practical action; the resources at the 
disposal of Unesco are less than the budget of one average American uni- 
versity. I think that it has come out in this discussion very well that there 
is a great difierence between what is legally Unesco, its financial and consti- 
tutional limitations, and what was the ideal of Unesco to which Nehru 
referred frequently. 

Cardinal Gracias (India): 

Since I set the ball rolling, I must make some reparation by speaking 
a few words at the end of this very intelligent discussion. I had an ulterior 
motive in raising this question. Apart from the fact that I learnt a great 
deal during the debate, the ulterior motive is this. 

I know that Nehru would never say a thing he did not mean. When 
he said that Unesco was the conscience of the world community, he meant 
every word of it. He himself had said that he was not wedded to any 
dogma or religion. He never posed as a moralist. And yet we find in so 
many speeches of his that he insisted on fundamental principles. If Unesco 
provides very strong support for such statements, for instance, those made 
by the Holy Father at various times, naturally greater good can result. 
For example, this morning in his memorable speech our President made 
a reference to what the Holy Father had said recently and he supported 
his appeal. So that was the reason why I raised this fundamental question. 
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Design for Integrated Living 

by 

Romesh Thapar 

Unesco is founded on the belief that there can be no true peace unless 
there is a consensus of the mind for an order which the mind esteems. ^ All 
societies are evolving organisms and we as the moulders of these societies 
must learn from the extension and liberation of human knowledge in the 
last 200 years. If we are all in a process of evolution, we must understand 
what we are evolving towards. Should we not then project our compre- 
hension of human activity towards achieving this vision? 

When we look around this world of ours we are astonished not so much 
by the contrasts in social patterns within human societies as by the similarity 
of problems which are being sparked in the course of rapid scientific and 
technological advance. This general phenomenon, unaffected by the fact 
that development in various regions is at different levels and is planned 
at different speeds, does suggest that we must now address ourselves to the 
question of fashioning what has been called ‘the understructure’ of the 
possible first true world civilization. 

It is a challenge which cuts across East- West and North-South divisions, 
for if the understructure is defective or unbalanced it will topple the edifices 
we are seeking to build. The past tells us how human society became a 
slave to its technology. There is a danger that technology may remain a 
deity— whether worshipped in high-powered mass media or projected in 
the neon lights of metropolitan cities or expressed in the aspirations of 
developing countries. It must become what it has always been intended to 
be— a tool in the hands of man with which to improve, if not perfect, his 
life on this planet. This task demands the collective thought of the creative 
intellectual workers of the world. 

If we were to reduce the understructure to its various components, we 
would find that the most critical element is the value system which has 
come to be associated with what we call ‘a standard of living’. We are 
thrusting into the future without any clear idea of the kind of life we want 
to give ourselves. 

This lack of objective affects all societies, developed and developing. 
Those which have advanced to a certain stage of affluence are in the grip 
of wasteful living, despite backward enclaves. Those which are beginning 
to advance, and which already possess pockets of affluence, are damaging 
their limited resources in imitating wasteful standards. 

If it is our intention to humanize man and to elevate him above his 
present wretched conditions to a level of simple, aesthetic living within the 
foreseeable future, then there can be no running away from the forgotten 
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‘''"Std ae more one investigates the prevailing concept of ‘a minimum 
stanLd of Uving’ the more one is surprised by the lack of awareness o 
excelive human needs and interests in it. Yet, iromp ly enough, all 
ecmomio and social planning is conditioned by our unthinking acceptance 
of the inevitability of enthroning such a standard. 

If the past of man is a teacher, then let us learn from it. _ 

Many factors contributed to the decay of the great civilizations that 
flowered on this planet. It is significant that decadence was sown when 
the civilizations of the past reached a level of contemporary affluence, 
when opulence and luxury began to eat their way into the firm fibre of the 
people. We are again, in our own times, witnessing some such develop- 
ment despite the glaring contrast of depressed living standards which prevail 
for an overwhelming majority of mankind. 

Today, conspicuous, wasteful affluence is not confined to this or that 
region. Pockets of such affluence exist everywhere, infecting values, 
damaging human relationships, creating alienation within the orbit of 
affluence and feeding the desire for imitation in circles not so affluent. 

In the context of a population which increases more rapidly than om 
present capacity to mobilize resources, and the need at every level intelli- 
gently and creatively, without frustrating individual expression, to control 
the demand for more and more of what is not really essential for the deve- 
lopment of man, it is necessary to inculcate new principles of civilized 
living and at the same time to engineer the basic materials that are an integral 
part of it. This design for living becomes in a sense a design for survival 
on an essentially human plane of dignity. 

The rationale for such an approach is compounded of the realities 
around us. We speak with feeling about the simple, satisfying life, the 
cutting down of unnecessary consumption, the perils of status symbols 
that, distort tastes and values, the contradiction between thought and 
practice which makes a mockery of the pretensions of our civilization. Yet, 
little is done at any level organizationally to translate feeling into action. 

On the one hand, we are the unconscious proponents of a way of life 
based on waste. On the other, to create the material for this waste, we 
work overtime. In the process, time itself becomes precious, something 
which is employed to amass the resources for wasteful spending upon 
which individual— and now even national — status depends. 
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This equation between individuals and the nation is not unscientiiic. 
If we were to subtract the time taken each day to produce materials for the 
wasteful life in affiuent enclaves the world over, we would realize what a 
self-defeating operation modern civilization has become — self-defeating 
because it destroys or restricts the possibilities of creative leisure, to increase 
which, after all, should be the objective of all social and economic activity. 

And this is a cult which is taking root everywhere. Dreams of a life as 
lush as in the glossiest magazines reflect natural desires and strivings, but 
these should be given fresh and meaningful content if we really intend to 
ensure a stable and satisfying life for the depressed millions who comprise 
two-thirds of mankind and who are rising to claim their place in the sun. 

This approach has notliing in common with the activities of those who 
romanticize primitiveness, who seek relevance in a revivalist code, or who 
search for personal salvation in the extremes of nihilism and regimentation. 
In fact, these are the aberrations spawned by the unresolved contradictions 
developing in our world civilization. 

We must, by continuous questioning of these aberrations, by sustained 
and practical experimentation among our communities, by consciously 
propagating values that militate against waste and ostentation, by projecting 
the healthiest elements of our heritage, restate what a creative standard of 
living should be and interpret it in the scientific and technological forms 
of a civilized society which refuses to be corrupted and has abounding faith 
in its future and in the validity of its commitment. 

Of course, viewing a world composed of societies sharply divided by the 
lines of poverty and wealth, by the boundaries of town and village, by the 
contrasts of traditional and modern thought, by varying social and cultural 
patterns, the task of establishing any kind of general standard might at 
first seem quixotic. The problem is complex and has many facets. 

Priorities have to be located with more than ordinaiy skill. The 
integration of man and his environment encompasses the value system by 
which we should live and raise the question of how to avoid the pitfalls of 
affluence. Yet, the immensity of the challenge alone should be enough to 
inspire thinking minds to address themselves to the problem which, if 
resolved, could end waste and open the way to a speedier and more purpose- 
ful rate of economic growth. 

Where does one begin? 

Cities are no longer the efficient mechanisms by which man organizes 
his life; they have become or are becoming ‘concrete jungles*, elaborate 
barracks of atomized groups defeating the very purpose of a meaningful 
life. Is it here that we strike the first blow? 

Or do we turn our attention to the farm or village, where for centuries 
the same primitive materials have been used to provide shelter from rain, 
sun and wind? At this stage of development, perhaps it would be idle to 
attempt to inculcate in isolation or in vacuum those values which could 
make the private home a simple, aesthetic haven from the hectic activity 
outside. 
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Perhaps we should for the moment be content to clean up the more 

obvious complexities of collective living. * ^ +i i 

Questions and doubts will naturally crowd the mind as they have always 
done when new answers are sought to age-old challenges. We must, in 
other words locate and dissect the key problems, problems which are 
common to all societies and which hinder the effort to humanize this exciting 

era of change. ^ , 

Only that change is worthwhile which changes man. We have to 

conceive it, engineer it, and make it part of the consciousness of man. 

Change could be sparked by the creation of new and more relevant 
materials to replace the still unequalled mud of the village home. Change 
could be shaped by the manufacture of basic utilities such as chairs or tables 
or beds, evolved by the advanced skills of our civilization and put within the 
easy reach of the poorest in our societies. Change could be introduced 
by a simple device which ends centuries of toil in millions of homes. Change 
could be speeded up by the creative sharing of the traditional expertise of 
distant communities. Change could be consolidated by modern ‘do-it- 
yourself techniques which salvage man from becoming a cog in a vast 
productive machine. 

All this change would have to be processed by mass manufacture through 
the market, as it were, in competition with the kind of materials, goods and 
services upon which wasteful standards are based. The most sensitive 
minds would have to collaborate in order to interpret, design and implement 
the competitive alternatives for man in growth. Then, perhaps, we could 
claim that we are attempting the beginnings of an answer to the fundamental 
needs of man, now at long last capable of mastering his fate. 



Concluding Statement 

by 

PREM Kirpal, Secretary-General, Indian National Commission 

On behalf of the Indian National Commission, I wish to thank Uncsco 
for organizing the International Round Table on “Jawaharlal Nehru s 
Role in the Modern World.” During the meetings many aspects of 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s personality and his efforts and achievements were 
discussed by the distinguished participants coming from many parts of the 
world. Conforming to the Resolution adopted by the General Conference 
of Unesco at its 13th Session in 1964, the Round Table brought together 
thinkers, philosophers, scientists, educationists, writers, artists and publicists 
from all over the world. They considered some of the great themes of 
human civilization that distinguish Eastern and Western cultures and reveal 
their common bonds. They discussed these matters in a spirit of freedom 
and cordiality, highlighting the fact that it was an encounter of minds, 
representing different disciplines and cultures but sharing the basic ideals 
of Unesco. And they examined these themes as thinkers in their personal 
capacity, without any limitations imposed by their official commitments 
and responsibilities. 

I would like to express, on behalf of the Indian National Commission, 
our great satisfaction at the results of the discussions. Many new_ and 
constructive ideas which could be of great value to the work of the National 
Commission and also to Unesco programmes of international co-operation 
were formulated and discussed. There was, especially, one new and 
fascinating proposal from Shri Romesh Thapar, which was inspired by a 
profound observation made by Jawaharlal Nehru in his Azad Memorial 
Lecture in 1959. In the course of his address he said : 

Tonwrrow's India will be whai ire make it by today's labours. I have 
no doubt that India will progress industrially and otherwise; that she will 
advance in science and technology: that our peoples' standard will rise, 
that education will spread and that health conditions will be better, and 
that art and culture will enrich peoples' lives . . . . What lam concerned with 
is not merely our material progress, but the quality and depth of our 
people. Gaining power through industrial processes will they lose them- 
selves in the quest of individual wealth and soft living? That would be 
a tragedy, for that would be a negation of what India has stood for in the 
past, and I think in the present time also as exemplified by Gandhi. Power 
is necessary, but wisdom is essential. It is only power with wisdorti that 

is good Can we combine the progress of science ami technology with 

this progress of the mind and spirit also? 
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lu attempting to answer the problem posed by Jawaharlal Nehru the 
Round Table thought that a new and major programme of Unesco entitled 
“Design for Integrated Living’* could be launched by the world organiza- 
tion in collaboration with Member States and National Commissions 
Such a programme would be related to the importance of economic and 
social development, the humanizing of its processes, the consideration of 
its ultimate goal, and the quest for better life among communities and 
individuals in developing societies. It was felt that a critical assessment was 
needed of the relevance of the affluent standard of living to different cultural 
patterns and of the concrete needs and fundamental values by which man 
should live. This task appears especially iii-gent in newly independent 
nations which are in the process of development and have an opportunity 
to avoid the waste that affluence generates wherever technological advance 
is considered as an end in itself. It was felt that the future of developing 
societies depended on how the technical advance of highly developed 
countries could be used for not merely improving, but for reinterpreting 
and redesigning, their standard of living in order to integrate man and his 
environment and thus enable him to lead a more satisfying life. The talent 
and experience of the world’s finest thinkers, educationists, designers, 
architects, scientists and technicians can be utilized in studying the needs 
and capacities of different regions and societies to design homes— rural 
and urban— places of work and play, and all the things that man uses in 
his daily life, while helping to free him from the race for more and more of 
what is not really essential for the development of man. 

The participants at the Round Table were convinced that the experiences 
of the East-West Major Project should be continued and even enlarged 
under a new form. This new formulation could well correspond to ideals 
such as those expressed by Jawaharlal Nehru when he said : 


fV/ie/i ^/sci/ss/ofis take place on the concept of man, the Eastern ideal or 
the Western ideal, they are very interesting to me from a historical point 
0/ from a cultural point of view, although I have always resisted 
this idea of dividing the world into the Orient and the Occident, I feel that 
(ijferences have crept in or have been intensified by the process of in- 
dustrialization and mechanization. 


ccordmgly, the East-West Major Project could be expanded in two 

the terms of the dialogue between the 
, . ^ consider the original values and the specific problems 

hnla ’f ° cultures and their mutual relations. On the other 

tinn lint f ^ coHsider the cultural values produced by each civiliza- 

relatpfi ^ ^ from the past, but as a living experience directly 

Sopmern ^ 

° were made for publications resulting from the 
ound Table and in general relating to Nehru’s thought and work. Some 
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of these may be mentioned specifically: 

(/) Publication of discussions held at the Round Table has been entrusted 
to the Indian National Commission for Unesco. 

(ii) Nehru's writings and speeches on international understanding ajid 
peace should be translated into various languages. 

{iit) A book on the mind of Nehru, containing extracts from his speeches 
and writings, in particular bearing upon the subject of international 
co-operation and peace (similar to the publication brought out by Unesco 
on Gandhi) may be published for wide dissemination in different 
languages. 

(/V) Further meetings dealing with aspects of Nehru’s thinking should be 
organized. These could be linked with: 

(a) Problems of national development 
and 

{b) Scientific humanism. 

Our colleague from the United States, Dr. Paul J. Braisted, who had to 
leave this morning, made an interesting suggestion that Unesco should 
confer with the Government of India with a view to finding out ways and 
means of implementing the recommendations of the report of the Indian 
Education Commission chaired by Dr. D.S. Kothari. Since Unesco 
provided valuable support to the Commission in the . 
and Consultants and technical services, its continued interest ju mv vv. 
of carrying out the agreed recommendations would be very appropriate. 

In the end, it is my very pleasant duty to thank our distinguished guests 
and all participants and observers who attended the sessions of the Round 
Table and contributed to its success. Several of my colleagues referred 
to the high level of discussions. As I said earlier, we in the Indian National 
Commission have greatly benefited by it. Its conclusions were reached in 
a spirit of friendship and goodwill that prevailed throughout the Round 
Table. I would like to express a word of tribute to our very able and 
charming Chairman, Madame Alva Myrdal, who steered the discussions 
with great understanding and sympathy. She was very ably supported by 
the Vice-Chairman, Prince Prem Purachatra, who is no stranger to India. 
A heavy burden has been placed upon our Rapporteur, Balram Nanda, 
who is well known for his writings on Nehru and Gandhi. I would also 
like to thank the secretariat of the National Commission for working very 
hard while preparing for the Round Table and arranging for the meetings. 

Before I conclude, I would like to remind this gathering of the immense 
interest our Education Minister, Shri M.C. Chagla, took in the Round 
Table but he has unfortunately been prevented from taking part in it 
due to illness. I am sure the participants of the Round Table and those 
gathered liere would like to send him a message wishing speedy recovery 
from his illness. 

Mr. Vice-President, we are greatly honoured by your gracious presence 
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u- 1 ^Vfnrv .f<ision of the Round Table, and we are grateful that you 
at this j Your leadership for years in Unesco affairs and 

;rufgrt eSce in the fields of education and culture make you, 

presence here most appropriate. 



Valedictory Address 

by 

Zakir Husain 

You have accorded me a great address, 

concluding session of your Round Table and ^ You have 

The occasion is such as to make one v ^ ® generations to 

discussed, for the guidance of our m g 

come, the values represented in ^ us that we stUUook around 

till a few years back, one who was jawaharlal Nehru 

for him and wonder why he is fX aL and purpose of the 

had dedicated himsetf ™“ 2 e us choose deUberately an economic and 

inspired, dynamic life. H . , ^ ^ons and an attitude towards moral 

social system, a enable us to realize to the full not only 

and spiritual problems that i-pHiHons but also the aspirations that we 

the values embodied |n our own^trad.tion^ta^^^^^ 

share with all „ ._aiitv and ideas, and I have no doubt that now 

».SiC“S..t «;««» »■»•«“< “ ■”»“ 

ibai LwatarW N.j™ t,, „ . »sl,i.. to 

® I believe I would not be wrong hS f dedication of 

freedom that oft is^oSy was son Jhing that came to him 

his energies to the service of ^ eountryvas^^^^^^ ^ 

naturally, when ^ j imbibed the rich environment of his 

be made. In his childhood he had mbil^ed^ my composite Indo- 

parental home which represcnte centuries of cultural synthesis to 

Muslim culture of India, “ ° . <• (i,g ,,5^ English inlluence 

which were recently added valuable deny s of meyw g 

iu Indian life. We do not have ^^hJXttt herimge and 11 ^ instinctive 
all through his life Nehru remained tr ^ 6 ^ variegated pattern 

understanding of the various “mmunit preparing 

of our national life was one of our gy test Cambridge. He 

himself for his vocation even whe" he wy at ^ Xously converted into 
was preparing to serve India, but he ys being umo y 

an Englishman! These impressionable years spent m fc P 
“y me fmindations of his modern, soientifio, 

break with the national tradition must have made him feel ra her y u 
He describes in a characteristically frank passage b>» “"d Uon on y retu^^ 
f Pt-ioi'infl' “I returned from England after a long stay there. 

Tpon t woriral’^st horn an English standpoint-as much prejudiced m 
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favour of England and the English as it was possible for an Indian to be.” 

This feeling leads to an inner confusion, to restless questioning of oneself, 
Nehru says in another place: 

India m'oj in my blood and there was fnuch in her that msiinciively thrilled 
fne. And yet I approached her almost as an alien critic, full of dislike 
for the present as well as for many of the relics of the past that I saw. To 
some extent I came to her via the West and looked at her as a friendly 
westerner would have done, J was eager and anxious to change her 
outlook and appearance and give her the garb of modernity. And yet 
doubts arose within me. Did I know India — I who presumed to scrap 
much of her past heritage ? There a great deal that had to be scrapped, 
that must be scrapped; but surely India could not have been what she 
undoubtedly and could not have continued a cultural existence for 
thousands of years, if she had not possessed something very vital and 
enduring, something that was worthwhile. What was this something? 

It was in this state of mind that Nehru came to Gandhiji and found m 
him the India which he was himself slowly, laboriously discovering. Tiiis 
is not the time to indulge in detailed documentation. But, as I see h, somc 
of the salient features of Nehru’s work in the fight for freedom and mthe 
building up of a new life in India can be traced unmistakably to the Qrt^v 
Master. They are his fearlessness, and adherence to Truth; his acccji* 
tance of the Gandhian position that the ends do not justify the means, lhal 
noble aims cannot be achieved by ignoble means; the moral human oncnla- 
tion of all his endeavour; his acceptance of the methods of persuasion in 
preference to those of force; his commitment to set his people free, all his 
people without distinction of caste or creed or class; his belief that no nation 
can be truly free as long as there are some others in bondage and the con- 
sequent determination to put forth all possible efforts to liberate subject 
peoples ; and his vision of India as an integral part of a free world commu n i ly . 

This association had a unique quality, worthy of deep study. I would 
simplify matters perhaps if we regarded it as the relationship of master and 
disciple, But that would not be the precise truth. Both Mahatma Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru had fully independent minds, they defined values 
and formulated ideas in their own way, they agreed and they disagreed, but 
neither was willing to sacrifice the higher cause for the lower, and their co- 
operation became far more fruitful than it would have been if the disciple 
had let the master think for him. The disciple was the younger person, 
vigorous in his self-expression, but utterly convinced that there was no dis- 
agreement between him and his master, the elder, the more experienced, the 
wiser and in some unfathomable way the stronger person, as regards the 
ends to be achieved and the means to be adopted for achieving them. T'hcy 
had both the very deepest love for their people, but their thought and action 
were governed by an overriding loyalty to moral principles. They did not 
fight for the self-interest of their own people as against the self-interest of 
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not the argument that mattered but the conclusion. On the other hand, 
if the movement towards social justice was to have strength and momentum, 
it could not be limited to particular nations or particular regions. It had 
to become a means of integrating all the peoples of the world. Till India 
became independent. Jawaharlal Nehru endeavoured to create m the Indian 
people an awareness of the movements and of the significance of events in 
the outside world. He did this with an amazing measure of courage, pati- 
ence and perseverance, for there were many who did not understand him, 
many who doubted the relevance of what he thought and said about inter- 
national affairs to the situation and the tasks to be performed in India. But 
his vision and foresight received their reward when India became free. 
India did not join other independent nations as a stranger looking for 
contacts, but as an acknowledged representative of the ideals of universal 
freedom and social justice. 

India was among the first members of the United Nations and Unesco, 
Jawaharlal Nehru insisted on India remaining within the Commonwealth 
although as a Republic. But as soon as India had won freedom, Nehn 
also became an ardent advocate for the freedom of all nations hitherti 
subject to imperialist rule. This was not political policy, not a search fo 
alliances, not an attempt to create political and economic interests to balano 
other and possibly adverse interests. It was the enunciation of a mora 
principle, equally binding on all. And because Nehru firmly believed tha 
it was the moral duty of all the free nations to extend the area of freedom 
he was equally firm in the belief that every people should have the right t< 
choose their own means of giving expression to their idea of freedom m 
of social welfare. This meant necessarily a certain degree of dissociatioi 
from methods and motives that did not appear to harmonize with the concep 
of self-determination for each people, and with the essential conditions c 
freedom, non-violence and peace; it also meant, again necessarily, the accep 
tance of an obligation to strive for understanding and co-operation and of 
common effort to eradicate the evils of ignorance, poverty and fear. Nor 
alignment, panch sheel or any other term that we could think of would fc 
but poor expressions for the nobility, the grace, the humane quality of Nehru 
concept of understanding, tolerance and co-operation among nations. 

If we asked him to indicate the concrete forms of the sentiments thi 
inspired him, Nehru would without doubt have pointed to the U.N. an 
to Unesco. The United Nations represented for him humanity’s resob 
to eschew violence, to settle all disputes by peaceful methods, to promote 
welfare in every form throughout the world by means of assistance and co- 
operation, to raise the obligation to fulfil human needs above all other 
obligations. Unesco serves humanity in the same spirit in the fields of 
education, science and culture. Its function is to strengthen the foundations 
of peace in the minds of men, to mould their sentiments and aspirations in 
such a way as to make peaceful, co-operative living a part of their nature. 
It is also Unesco’s function to promote that deeper understanding of men 
and ways of life which accepts and justifies the diversity of cultures and 
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that Nehru on one occasion defined the role of Unesco. 

Ma,, does wt live by politics alone, nor. indeed, wholly by 

And so Unesco came into being miZs Getmal 

s«£sa2as%= 

might be slid to represent the conscience of the world community .... 
Nehru did not attach himself thoughtless^ or 

Marxian analysis sodalist programn^e in the developing 

disillusioning experience, that the foreseen bv Marx for the indus- 

will cover him, he was himself. . •. i ynder state owner- 

tS most efficient application of t 1 hTe to sem 

land in small holdings. For here it is not labour we have *° 

we have to increase production per acre not P“™"-h°“ 

if this way of going about it is the right one. I won d 1 ke ^ 

John Strachey, whose testimony I value, said about this. H • 
makinE a bet if you like. I will bet that the Indian way of going about it 
will turn out to be the right one. They may have all sorts “f 
setbacks. But the Indian way of doing it will get much more sure and useful 
results than the way of collectivization.” 

And it was not only the anxiety to improve our material ^ 

concerned him. No one was more alive to the need of improving the people 
of building up this social capital. During the period of 
Indian aflairs great improvements were achieved. I f ° .?,! 

you know that in about 15 years the number of our schools has gone up 
more than twofold from 230.000 to 503.000 The number of studem^ in 
our schools has gone up almost thrice from 23^ millions in 1950 to some 68 
millions. The intake of students of engineering and technology at the 
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favour of England and the English as it was possible for an Indian to be.” 
This feeling leads to an inner confusion, to restless questioning of oneself. 
Nehru says in another place: 

India iraj in my blood and there wflJ much in her that msiinctmly thrilled 
me. And yet I approached her almost as an alien critic, full of dislike 
for the present as well as for many of the relics of the past that I jnn;. To 
some extent I came to her via the West and looked at her as a friendly 
westerner would have done. I was eager and anxious to change her 
outlook and appearance and give her the garb of modernity. And yet 
doubts arose within me. Did I know India— I who presumed to scrap 
much of her past heritage? There was a great deal that had to be scrapped, 
that must be scrapped; but surely India could not have been what she 
undoubtedly iwj and could not have continued a cultural existence for 
thousands of years, if she had not possessed something very vital and 
enduring, something that was worthwhile. What was this something? 

It was in this state of mind that Nehru came to Gandhiji and found in 
him the India which he was himself slowly, laboriously discovering. This 
is not the time to indulge in detailed documentation. But, as I see it, some 
of the salient features of Nehru’s work in the fight for freedom and in the 
building up of a new life in India can be traced unmistakably to the Great 
Master. They are his fearlessness, and adherence to Truth; his accep- 
tance of the Gandhian position that the ends do not justify the means, that 
noble aims cannot be achieved by ignoble means; the moral human orienta- 
tion of all his endeavour; his acceptance of the methods of persuasion in 
preference to those of force; his commitment to set his people free, all his 
people without distinction of caste or creed or class; his belief that no nation 
can be truly free as long as there are some others in bondage and the con- 
sequent determination to put forth all possible efforts to liberate subject 
peoples ; and his vision of India as an integral part of a free world community. 

This association had a unique quality, worthy of deep study. I would 
simplify matters perhaps if we regarded it as the relationship of master and 
disciple. But that would not be the precise truth. Both Mahatma Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal Nehru had fully independent minds, they defined values 
and formulated ideas in their own way, they agreed and they disagreed, but 
neither was willing to sacrifice the higher cause for the lower, and their co- 
operation became far more fruitful than it would have been if the disciple 
had let the master think for him. The disciple was the younger person, 
vigorous in his self-expression, but utterly convinced that there was no dis- 
a^eement between him and his master, the elder, the more experienced, the 
wiser and in some unfathomable way the stronger person, as regards the 
f u means to be adopted for achieving them. They 

la both the very deepest love for their people, but their thought and action 
f ,7. overriding loyalty to moral principles. They did not 
g or the self-interest of their own people as against the self-interest of 
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another nation, but for the universal values of freedom, justice and equality 
for the building up of a political order that would be the 
ord r And together tLy created an ideal of patriotism which, while it 
bmught fteedom to their country, also sought to abolish all barners created 
by nfrrow-mindedness, fear and hatred. In a historic speech, proclainimg 
his country’s independence, Jawaharlal Nehru said: 

A moment comes, which comes but rarely 

from the old to the new. when an age ends, and when the soul of^a on, 

long suppressed, finds utterance. It is fitting that at 

we take the pledge of dedication to the service of India and hei people a 

to the Still larger cause of humanity.... rhnt future 

The past is over and it is the future that beckons to us now. . ; ‘ 

is not one of ease or resting but of incessant striving f 

the pledges we have so often taken and the one we nutans 

service of India means the service of the millions who suffer. 

the ending of poverty and ignorance and disease and inequality f PP 

lumtv The ambition of the greatest man of our generation has been to 

Ze JfteT from firy efe. Thai may be beyond us. but so tong as 

there are tears and suffering, so long our work f ^lye 'reality to 
And so we have to labour and to work, and work bard, to giv 
mirdZms. These dreams are for India, but they are o^fofor ll ewoiid 

for all the nations and peoples are loo closely jg d- 

one of them to imagine it can live apart. Zas ° ^ 

divisible; so is freedom, so is prosperity now, and so also is disastei 
One World dial can no longer be split into isolated fragments. 

It is this sublimation of political aims 
its particular character. Freedom has meant freedom f” f f 
lity has meant equal opportunity for all the 

and to take advantage, according to their capacity, of all th p ^ripri- 

for education and employment. And by “all the people we 
fically those to whom so far the essential social rights and pnvileps had been 
denied, and whom a patriotism influenced and guided by dommant groups 
of wealth and class might have overlooked. To ensure that freedom an 
equality become real the state has taken the responsibility of re^laUng 
economic life and planning economic and educational development, ine 
massiveness and the baffling difficulties of this undertaking were not ignored, 
but for Jawaharlal Nehru the application of the pnnciple of social Justice 
was a moral command so positive and absolute that its fulfilment could not 
be allowed to depend on favourable circumstances. 

Quite early in his life, Jawaharlal Nehru realized that progress towards 
the attainment of social justice was not an accident of history. It was a basic 
human right that was being gradually acquired. Some might regard it as 
a natural right that could not be denied; some might regard it as an inevi- 
table consequence of the unfolding of human thought and action. It was 
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.. j conclusion. On the other hand, 

not the argument was to have strength and momentum, 

if the movement towards social 

it could not be limited “ P ‘ peoples of the world. Till India 

to become a means of 8 endeavoured to create in the Indian 

became independent, and of the significance of events in 

people an — ess o the 

the outside world. He did tn understand him, 

ence and perseverance, for tli j ^ thought and said about inter- 

many who doubted *e relevance of whaUmt 8 B„j 

national affairs to the Situation reward when India became free, 

his vision /Send^ ^ f” 

'.'ii'frr. ;;p2& .1— ” ■>« “• •' — 

freedom and social justice , y , Nations and Uiiesco, 

India was among ining within the Commonwealth, 

Jawaharlal Nehru 'n^d oi ^on freedom, Neliiu 

although as a Republic. But as freedom of all nations hitherto 

also became an ardent advocate fo the , search for 

subject to imperialist rule. This ‘ ^ ^ economic interests to balance 

alliances, not an attempt to create po itical and econ^^^^^^^ ^ 

other and possibly adverse J^^Ne^irmly believed that 

ptiudple, equally binding f S the area of freedom, 

it was the moral f e!ery people should have the right tc 

he was equally fiim m the beliei mat c y i i freedom am 

choose their own means of giving ° ‘ , jg„ree of dissociatioi 

of social welfare. This meant wi h the concep 

from methods and motives that did not appear to ‘ c 
of self-determination for each people and W'* ^ ,teacce[ 

freedom, non-violence and peace ; it also meant, agaii . of 

tance of an obligation to strive for understanding “ 1 , j, 

common effort to eradicate the evils of ignorance P°^ '■V ^ ,^„u,d be 

alignment, panch sheet or any other term „t,np nmlitv of Nehru's 

but poor expressions for the nobility, the grace, the hum q • ^ . 

concept of understanding, tolerance and ®°-°P®7‘f "entimeiits that 

If we asked him to indicate the concrete forms of w® semim 

inspired him, Nehru would without doubt have P°>^ 
to Unesco. The United Nations represented for him ^ 

to eschew violence, to settle all disputes by peaceful '"f''°4tence^aiid co- 
welfare in every form throughout the world by means of assistan 
operation, to raise the obligation to fulfil human neec s 
obligations. Unesco serves humanity in the same spirit “ , jjoiii’ 

education, science and culture. Its function is to strengthen . it ^ 
of peace in the minds of men, to mould their sentiments an P 
such a way as to make peaceful, co-operative living a part o . 

It is also Unesco’s function to promote that deeper, understa ^ \ 

and ways of life which accepts and justifies the diversity o 
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creates the confidence among the representatives of these 
are making a significant contribution to the wealth and variety and beauty 
of human fife. It was with all this, and with the future of humanity in min 
that Nehru on one occasion defined the role of Unesco; 

Man does not live by politics alone, nor, indeed, wholly by 
And so Unesco came into being to represent something 
human existence and progress. Even as the United Nation Gene al 
Assembly represented the political will of the world community. Unesco 
tried to represent the finer and deeper sides of human life and, indeed, 
might be said to represent the conscience of the world community 

Nehru did not attach himself thoughtlessly or lazily to 
not even to those of liis Master. A study of the letters that 
them of their differences and reconciliations, makes fascinating reading and 
displays the greatness and transparent honesty of both the master and t 

the same in regard to his attraction to the teachings of Karl Marx. 
He had indeed been greatly infiuenced in his impressionable 
Marxian analysis of social evolution. But he had seen, without waiting for 
SsTonTng that the Socialist programme in the deve oping 

coun“uldTt be the same as ‘he one foreseen by 
trialized countries of Western Europe m his time. It is futile, m my vie^ 
to attempt to classify him— as some people cannot resist , 

do-ln7to put on him this label or that of their choice. No simple label 

Vig^capuS-intensive industry in certain vital fields under state owner- 
ship was reconciled by him with decentralized change m privately owned 
agrLlture as against collectivization, thus making it P“Sible o PJ°m“ ® 
the most efficient application of labour and other inputs to the availabl 
land in small holdings. For here it is not labour we have ^ 

we have to increase production per acre not per man-hour. One may wonder 
if this way of going about it is the right one. I would like to tell you what 
John Strachey, whose testimony I value, said about this. He said : i am 
making a bet if you like. I will bet that the Indian way of going about it 
will turn out to be the right one. They may have all sorts of failures and 
setbacks. But the Indian way of doing it will get much more sure and useful 
results than the way of collectivization.” 

And it was not only the anxiety to improve our material resources that 
concerned him. No one was more alive to the need of improving the people, 
of building up this social capital. During the period of his stewardship of 
Indian affairs great improvements were achieved. I wonder if some ot 
you know that in about 15 years the number of our schools has gone up 
more than twofold from 230,000 to 503,000. The number of students m 
oiir schools has gone up almost thrice from 23^ millions in 1950 to some 68 
millions. The intake of students of engineering and technology at the 
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Oft nftO and at the diploma level 
1 p 1 has risen from 4,000 to nea ^ \ ^ practising doctors has 

=- St £ srJS-s " f»,., .>,o» „ » 

nf nationalism and internat onalism. make-up, 

la part that Western science ^ ,, past of Us 

?n heautifully harmonized with his de p versatility and perva- 

111 ca" His ttniciueness ind ed Uy m t 
siveness of his personality. Rarely 

shining and variegated face^ of tnmd 1 , 

of outstanding intellectual < action; a born aristocrat with 

a min of thought with an “ capa aV j.j ,a, 

deep democratic commitra nt. a great ^, 1 , as achievements 

than life. In his upbringing, of science and culture, oi 

he represented a rich synthesis of Has technology. In spite ol 

the hoary past and the ® complex character, there was ai 

many seeming P^^Triy n is 

all that he came to ^ J^^'sdom, we shall discover the reason f( 

from early youth to '™‘“' J1 jag v/e find in him from Iho begmiiii 
his influence on Ins umt reverence which arc essential f 

that thoughtfulness ‘bai ^ensit y^ freedom tc 

culture. Theconvicuon that hef eedon a p 

large part of mankind mspir l^attle, where emotit 

in political life as was possible, but m me balanced. During 

could become violent, his mmd rei devoted li®' 

frequent terms of imprisonment he d ,,g„o|„cnal. We see in him, >' 

self to study and writing. His ‘ Ib^t detachment from result 

ill Mahatma Gandhi, *at dedication to y ^ supreintli 

which are the qualities of the t™'y wants. This fulfilmeil, 

realistic iu emphasizing the need to fi science aud technolog)' 

could not come except through the notentialities of science and 

But he gave constant warmng of problems we have to 

technology, and also of their possible P 

face ” he once said, “many and complicated as they aie, wm 

except on the basis of good morals ^hich astonished 

The ability to see all sides of a problem, the ^ . every held 

all who met him and the awareness of all t ' j . ‘ p^j. j^w/aliarfa' 

of knowledge and activity had also perhaps a J ^ \ concerned nion 
Nehru it seemed to be man’s duty know everything 
and with which men were concerned, ^ the part unle^' 

world, like mankind, like life. One could not undeisland P 
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one studied the whole. This conviction produced a phenomenon that is 
very rare indeed —a man with a stimulating awareness of all that is human, 
all that is significant, a man in love with mankind, a man with a confident, 
enchanting smile. 

He was not a doctrinaire and he left behind no dogma. He has opened 
up many an avenue for his people and for his fellow men along which they 
will find their way themselves. We could truly say of him what he said of 
Gandhiji: 

Gandhi something much bigger than all one had imagined him to be. 
He had that remarkable quality of allowing and even encouraging ^ those 
who were privileged to follow him to think out their problems— with his 
guidance to them, of course— but to come to their own decisions and^ to 
act more according to their own light, even though that light may be dim. 
He did not want to impose himself on anyone. He certainly wanted to 
win the minds and hearts of people in his own way. which not that of 
imposition. He did not want people to suppress and compress themselves 
and blindly say or do what he said. That was not the kind of following 

he wanted So when problems come, it becomes our duty. I imagine, 

to come to our own decisions about them, keeping in view, of course, what- 
ever we have learnt from him, but to come to our own decisions and not 
take shelter in something that he might have said under different circum- 
stances or on a different occasion. 

Yes, Jawaharlal Nehru has left no doctrines, no dogmas behind to oblige 
mental slovenliness. He has left behind the memory of a free life well 
lived, a life full of activity and refinement. He has left behind a climate of 
dedicated endeavour and moral aspiration. May it be given to us to grow 
each in his own way in that climate and make it an enduring feature of our 
world situation. 
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